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The  PwAmerI^ 

L.  S.  ROWE,  Assistant  Director 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Stdvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  wtis  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americtis  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  jjeaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available  to 


officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  afTairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  resjxmsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Wtishington  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 15,000 
volumes  and  many  mapis.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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The  Governing  Board . 
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American  Juridical  Committee — Third  Inter- American  Con¬ 
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(The  contents  oj  previous  issues  of  the  Buli.etin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  can  be 
in  the  ‘EReaders'  Guide"  in  your  library) 
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The  President  of  Venezuela 
Visits  the  United  States 


General  Isaias  Medina  Angarita,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Venezuela,  arrived  in  Washington 
on  January  19,  1944,  for  a  five-day  visit  as 
the  guest  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Nation.  The  principal  object  of  his  visit, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it  before  his  de¬ 
parture  from  Caracas,  was  “to  reaffirm  the 
spiritual  unity  between  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States.”  It  offered  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  too,  for  the  renewal  of  many  old 
acquaintances,  since,  as  Minister  of  War 
and  Navy  of  his  country,  he  spent  some 
three  months  in  Washington  on  a  special 
mission  in  1940. 

General  Medina’s  trip  to  the  United 
States  was  made  by  plane.  He  was  met  at 
the  Washington  airport  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  delegation  of  State  Department 
and  other  governmental  officials,  and 
members  of  the  Venezuelan  Embassy  staff, 
and  he  went  immediately  to  the  White 
House,  where  he  was  received  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Traveling  with  President  Me¬ 


dina  as  members  of  his  party  were  the 
following  Venezuelan  and  United  States 
officials: 

Senor  Don  Rodolfo  Rojas,  Minister  of 
the  Treasury;  Dr.  Manuel  Silveira,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works;  Dr.  Gustavo 
Manrique-Pacanins,  Attorney  General; 
Commander  Antonio  Picardi,  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  War  and 
Navy;  Senor  Don  Eugenio  Mendoza, 
former  Minister  of  National  Development; 
Dr.  Manuel  Perez  Guerrero,  Acting 
Secretary  to  the  President;  Colonel  Alfredo 
Jurado  and  Ensign  Elio  Quintero-Medina, 
aides;  His  Excellency  Dr.  Diogenes  Esca¬ 
lante,  Ambassador  of  Venezuela  to  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Frank  P. 
Corrigan,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
V’enezuela;  Brigadier  General  Norman 
Randolph,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Henry  E. 
Richter,  U.  S.  N.,  military  and  naval 
aides;  Mr.  Stanley  Woodward,  United 
States  Department  of  State;  Colonel 
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Nicholas  H.  E.  Campanole,  U.  S.  A.;  and 
Mr.  M.  Hamilton  Osborne,  special  agent, 
Department  of  State. 

General  Medina  was  an  overnight  guest 
at  the  White  House  and  was  honored  by 
President  Roosevelt  at  a  State  dinner, 
attended  by  the  \’ice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Cabinet  members,  the 
Wnezuelan  .Ambassador  and  others  of 
the  Embassy  staff,  several  members  of 
Congress  and  other  important  United 
States  Government  officials.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  visiting  Chief  Executive  left 
the  White  House  and  established  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Blair  House,  the  nation’s  guest 
home  on  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  opposite 
the  State  Department. 

At  noon  on  January  20,  President 
Medina,  accompanied  by  his  party,  went 
to  the  Capitol  where  he  was  welcomed 
first  in  the  Senate  and  then  in  the  House. 
In  both  chambers  he  delivered  a  brief 
but  stirring  address.  “I  come  to  you,” 
said  General  Medina,  “as  the  head  of  the 
Venezuelan  democracy,  a  country  still 
small  in  population  and  development  but 
large  in  territory,  rich  in  material  re¬ 
sources.  and  great  in  the  loftiness  of  its 
principles  and  in  its  matchless  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  America.  The 
fatherland  of  Simon  Bolivar  is  today 
experiencing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  its  life.” 

After  referring  to  the  geographical  and 
ideological  ties  betw'een  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela,  the  President  continued: 
“No  wonder  that,  friends  of  the  past,  we 
are  friends  today,  for  the  identity  of  the 
ideals  we  shared  in  the  past  still  persists 
in  the  present,  and  the  only  debts  pending 
Ijetw'een  our  two  countries  are  those  that 
spring  from  chivalry',  noble  deeds,  and 
the  fair  intentions  of  our  international 
dealings.  Our  attitude  today  is  the  same 
as  always.  Consequently,  from  the  very 
moment  of  the  criminal  attack  on  Pearl 


Harbor,  we  were  at  your  side.  The  cause 
you  fight  for  is  the  cause  of  all  democratic 
{peoples.  ...  If  Venezuela  took  your 
part  without  hesitation,  it  certainly  was 
not  to  offer  only  the  valuable  moral  sup. 
port  of  an  independent  pieople,  but  also 
to  contribute  in  an  effective  way  to  the 
collective  war  effort  and  to  share  with 
you  the  sufferings  and  difficulties  that,  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  necessarily  were 
to  be  our  lot.  We  have  given  and  are 
now  giving  you  all  we  can.  Our  avail¬ 
able  raw  materials  and  articles  of  primar\' 
importance  are  at  the  command  of  the 
United  Nations.  Our  oil,  luckily  abun¬ 
dant,  has  reached  and  will  continue  to 
reach  the  battlefields  on  the  side  of  the 
democracies.  In  addition  to  our  material 
help,  we  cooperate  with  you  in  the  study 
and  ccxirdinated  fulfillment  of  many  other 
common  purposes  and  problems,  and  our 
contribution  during  the  recovery'  period, 
w'hen  the  war  is  over,  will  be  as  large  and 
effective  as  our  means  will  allow,  because 
we  realize  that  therein  lie  liberty  for  all, 
future  security,  and  the  survival  and 
development  of  that  free  life  which  was 
the  dream  of  the  glorious  founders  of  our 
nations.  .  .  .” 

Following  the  visit  to  Congress,  Presi¬ 
dent  Medina  proceeded  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  w’here  a  special  session  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  that  institution  had 
been  convoked  in  his  honor.  The  Honor¬ 
able  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Union,  s]x>ke 
these  words  of  welcome  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  guest. 


Mr.  President: 

On  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  extend 
to  you  our  most  hearty  welcome.  Many  of  us  are 
privileged  to  remember  your  visit  to  this  city  four 
years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  when  as  Minister  of 
War  and  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Lopez 
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Contreras,  you  came  to  the  United  States  on  a 
special  mission. 

U’e  are  now  honored  to  greet  you  as  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrate  of  V’enezuela,  chosen  by  the  {jeaceful  vote 
of  your  fellow  countrymen.  Despite  war  disloca¬ 
tions,  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  civic  progress 
within  the  country  has  continued  during  your 
administration.  In  the  titanic  struggle  for  human 
liberty  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  your  gov¬ 
ernment  and  your  people  have  wholeheartedly 
cooperated  with  a  steady  flow  of  raw  materials 
indispensable  to  the  war  effort. 

W’e  arc  particularly  appreciative  of  your  coun- 
tr>’’s  steady  contribution  to  inter-American  soli¬ 
darity,  of  which  you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
\i  the  successive  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  the  delegation  of  V'enezuela  has 
consistently  upheld  all  measures  tending  toward  a 
unified  continental  policy,  and  the  republic  has 
steadily  implemented  such  action  by  appropriate 
pacts  with  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

Venezuela  has  thus  taken  a  large  part  in  the 
struggle  to  save  civilization  which  absorbs  the 
thoughts  and  efforts  of  us  all.  VVe  stand  together 
at  the  beginning  of  a  decisive  year  in  this  World 
War.  In  the  company  of  the  United  Nations  and 
their  associates,  we  are  together  meeting,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  shall  destroy,  the  most  powerful  and 


barbarous  aggression  of  modern  times.  In  the 
truest  sense  the  American  nations  are  again  main¬ 
taining  and  defending  the  independence  they  won 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  By  shouldering 
the  age-old  duty  of  defense,  free  jxrople  establish 
the  right  to  continued  freedom. 

In  taking  her  part  in  this  struggle,  Venezuela 
is  following  the  principles  marked  out  by  your 
great  fellow  countryman,  Simon  Bolivar.  As  we 
look  back  upon  the  development  of  .American 
freedom  and  of  inter-Amcrican  relations,  we  are 
each  day  conscious  in  greater  measure  of  the  debt 
we  owe  to  him.  The  principles  he  enunciated 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  common 
policy  of  the  American  Republics.  Today  his 
vision  of  hemisphere  cooperation  has  become  a 
reality  that  is  an  inspiration  to  the  whole  world. 
Because  of  Bolivar,  of  Venezuela,  and  of  your  own 
achievements,  we  bid  you  welcome. 

President  Medina  acknowledged  the 
Governing  Board’s  welcome  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

Mr.  Ch.mrman,  Gentlemen: 

As  a  citizen  of  the  fatherland  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator,  I  take  pleasure  in  addressing  you 
and  bringing  you  a  cordial  and  friendly  greeting. 


Copyricht  by  Acm^ 
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In  no  more  fitting  place  and  before  no  other 
group  of  men  could  I  so  appropriately  express 
sentiments  of  American  brotherhood;  a  brother¬ 
hood  in  which  all  of  us  are  equals,  whatever  our 
physical  pxrssibilities  and  ]x>tentialities  as  nations, 
because  of  the  precepts  of  justice  and  equity  that 
govern  our  relations. 

Through  the  wishes  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  have 
the  high  honor  and  the  supreme  responsibility  of 
guiding  the  destinies  of  my  country  at  this  time. 
With  true  pride  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  am  the 
representative  of  a  nation  of  free  people  who  live 
in  dignity  according  to  the  democratic  standards 
that  form  the  basis  of  our  political  system.  I  am 
the  representative  of  a  nation  that  has  a  historic 
tradition  to  defend  and  to  respect;  a  tradition  that 
urges  us  vigorously  onward  in  the  deep  conviction 
of  deeds  entailing  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  to  seek 
a  life  that  will  make  imperishable  man’s  peace 
and  dignity  for  generations  to  come. 

I  express  to  you  these  sentiments  of  cordiality 
and  friendship  on  behalf  of  a  nation  that  can 
rightfully  say  it  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
just  causes,  for  which,  for  the  sake  of  its  sister 
nations,  it  has  shed  its  blood — although 
never  have  its  honest  intentions  been  sullied  by 
desires  for  territorial  conquest  or  material  gains. 
That  nation  feels  that  the  glorious  moment  of 
peace  for  the  world  is  approaching.  That 
moment  will  be  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new 
life,  and,  speaking  among  and  for  Americans,  I 
can  say  that  my  nation  believes  it  is  also  a  good 
time  to  analyze  the  future  of  our  continent,  so 
that  the  clear  light  of  the  sun  of  justice  may 
illumine  the  small  dark  clouds  that  linger  like 
regrettable  omens  over  our  nations  and  our  rela¬ 
tionships;  so  that  the  tragic  example  we  arc  now 
witnessing  may  be  a  lesson,  so  that  our  good  earth 
and  our  good  people  may  not  suffer  the  risks  of 
ambition  and  egoism,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the 
United  and  Associated  Nations  may  not  be  lost; 
so  that  America,  in  short,  may  in  reality  be  a 
world  of  peace.  To  achieve  that  aim  we,  the 
men  who  guide  the  destinies  of  our  nations,  must 
interpret  their  sentiments  and  cast  aside  all 
ignoble  feeling,  all  false  ambition,  all  unjust  aspiia- 
tions.  If  we  achieve  understanding,  seek  to  solve 
our  pending  problems,  try  to  harmonize  our 
various  desires,  and  thus  clear  the  horizon  of  our 
international  relations,  we  shall  have  done  well. 
In  the  realization  of  continental  unification,  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  an  essential  part  to  play. 

Do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  through  me 
Venezuela  is  speaking  to  you,  and  speaking  in  a 
spirit  of  absolute  disinterestedness,  as  we  our¬ 


selves  have  not  even  the  remotest  sign  of  inter¬ 
national  conflict  of  our  own  to  preoccupy  us. 
But  what  docs  concern  those  of  us  in  or  out 
of  the  Government  who  think  about  these  ques¬ 
tions  is  to  try  to  make  effective  in  our  country 
the  democratic  principles  we  are  defending;  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  our  nation  is  free  of 
tyrannies — tyrannies  of  politics,  pwvcrty,  or  sick¬ 
ness — in  order  that  our  contribution  may  be  of 
value  to  the  future  welfare  of  America.  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  most  illustrious  son  gave  expression  to 
what  is  today  the  desire  of  our  nations  and  the 
hop)c  of  the  world:  the  grandeur  of  America 
through  the  union  of  its  republics,  and  the 
grandeur  of  our  republics  through  their  fervent 
devotion  to  liberty. 

That  is  why  the  presence  in  this  place  of  the 
President  of  Venezuela  is  fraught  with  meaning. 
These  precincts,  America’s  sanctuary,  arc  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  spirit  of  Bolivar. 

To  this  incomparable  institution  is  entrusted 
the  greatest  undertaking  in  the  New  World;  it  is 
called  to  realize  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  all  who 
profess  love  for  justice.  From  justice  springs 
peace,  under  the  protection  of  which  men  toil 
together;  from  this  toil  springs  prosfjerity.  These 
are  the  ideals  of  my  nation,  for  which  it  has  made 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fice.  In  coming  before  you,  invested,  as  are  all 
of  you,  with  a  high  mission,  which  my  nation  is 
watching,  I  want  you  to  look  upon  me  not  only 
as  the  voice  of  an  undy'ng  tradition,  of  which 
you  arc  the  custodians,  but  also  as  the  leader  of  a 
nation  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  its  sister 
republics  of  America  toward  the  conquest  of  the 
future. 

More  than  once  Venezuela  has  demonstrated 
that  this  is  its  firm  decision  in  these  times  when  the 
integrity  of  our  nations  has  been  put  to  the  test. 
And  it  has  done  so  without  ostentation  and 
without  wavering.  You  know  our  political  policy; 
you  know  that  we  have  changed  only  in  the 
direction  of  closer  cooperation,  as  counseled  by 
circumstances.  Our  efforts  have  recently  been 
redoubled,  to  assure  and  consolidate  American 
friendship,  in  the  international  sphere  through 
definite  favorable  action  and  at  home  through 
vigilance  in  all  that  concerns  the  principles  we 
are  defending.  That  is  the  significance  of  the 
doctrines  proclaimed  by  Venezuela  at  Habana 
and  ratified  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  of  the  journey 
which  I  made  a  few  months  ago  through  the 
Bolivarian  countries  whose  close  friendship, 
dcvelojjed  in  conformity  with  the  principles  that 
gave  them  birth,  can  render  an  inestimable 
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service  to  the  general  cause  of  the  Hemisphere. 
That  is  the  significance,  too,  of  my  visit  to  this 
great  republic,  at  an  hour  when  it  is  giving  the 
world  the  most  noble  and  generous  example  of 
abnegation  and  heroism  in  its  present  sacrifices 
for  the  future  welfare  of  mankind. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  true  significance  of  my 
visit  today  to  the  Pan  American  Union.  I  come 
to  express  once  again  before  you,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  our  republics,  the  determination  with 
which  my  country  has  served  and  will  continue 
to  serve  the  higher  interests  of  America.  This 
Governing  Board,  pattern  of  fraternity,  product 
of  our  spirit  of  collaboration,  directing  our  com¬ 
mon  ideals  and  the  efforts  we  arc  making  to 
achieve  them,  represents  no  hop)cd-for  promise 
but  a  living  and  powerful  reality.  To  you  I 
pledge  our  word  and  our  faith. 

Convey  to  your  respective  nations,  gentlemen, 
V'enezucla's  earnest  hopes  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world  we  shall  soon  see  fulfilled  the  decisive 
mission  which  destiny  has  alloted  us,  of  preserving 
civilization  and  defending  the  rights  of  human 
dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  accept,  with  my  gratitude 
for  your  generous  words  concerning  me  and  my 
government,  reiterated  assurances  of  Venezuela’s 
friendship  for  the  glorious  nation  of  which  you 
are  so  illustrious  a  servant.  At  the  same  time, 
please  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  my  sentiments  of  admiration  toward  that 
institution  for  the  magnificent  work  it  is  doing 
and  my  warmest  wishes  for  its  success  in  all  its 
undertakings. 

The  Governing  Board  tlien  adjourned  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  where  a  luncheon  was  served.  The 
day  was  concluded  by  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  honor  of  General 
Medina  at  the  Carlton  Hotel. 

The  ne.\t  three  days  were  filled  with  con¬ 
ferences,  meetings  with  the  press,  visits  to 
Mount  \'ernon  and  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  and  a  series  of  luncheons,  din¬ 
ners,  and  receptions.  The  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  and  Senora  de  Escalante  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  handsome  Embassy  at  Ixjth  a 
luncheon  and  a  large  reception;  the 
.Vssistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Berle  gave  a  dinner  at  their  home  in  honor 
of  the  visitor;  and  the  Coordinator  of 


Inter- American  Affairs  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  entertained  him  at  luncheon  at 
their  home.  On  Sunday  evening,  January 
23,  General  Medina  himself  gave  a  small 
dinner  party  at  Blair  House. 

On  January  24,  the  V’^enezuelan  chief  of 
state  left  Washington  to  begin  a  ten-day 
tour  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New 
Orleans.  In  Philadelphia  he  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  offered  by  Mayor 
Bernard  Samuel  at  the  Midday  Club. 
Following  the  luncheon  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Independence  Hall  and  later  was  honored 
by  a  reception  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Woodward  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

President  Medina's  six  days  in  New 
York  were  very  busy  ones.  The  first  item 
on  the  program  was  a  press  conference  held 
at  the  W'aldorf-Astoria,  followed  by  a 
luncheon  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson 
at  the  Union  Club,  and  still  later  by  a 
reception  at  Low  Memorial  Library, 
Columbia  University,  where  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The 
citation  praised  General  Medina  for  his 
“liberal  and  constructive  policies  in  the 
field  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
progress”  and  as  “a  strong  supporter  of 
close  intellectual,  economic,  and  political 
cooperation  among  the  various  American 
peoples.” 

In  a  ceremony  at  City  Hall  General 
Medina  was  welcomed  to  the  City  of  New 
York  by  Mayor  LaGuardia,  and  in  the 
evening  of  January  26  he  attended  a  re¬ 
ception  and  dinner  given  by  the  Pan 
American  Society  and  the  Venezuelan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Waldorf- 
.\storia.  On  various  days  he  w'as  guest  of 
honor  at  luncheons  offered  by  Colonel 
Sosthenes  Behn,  the  Venezuelan  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Grace  Line,  and  at 
an  informal  dinner  given  by  Dr.  Maximi- 
liano  Ramirez.  On  Saturday,  January 
29,  he  was  honored  by  a  luncheon  of  the 
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Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and  then 
attended  the  Metropolitan  Opera’s  per¬ 
formance  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 

Furthermore,  on  what  must  have  been  a 
particularly  gratifying  pilgrimage  for  a  son 
of  Venezuela,  President  Medina  went  to 
Central  Park  to  place  a  wreath  at  the 
monument  to  Bolivar,  and  he  was  also 
guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  given  by  the 
Bolivarian  Society  of  the  United  States  at 
the  studio  of  Sehor  Nicolas  Veloz. 

The  first  lap  of  General  Medina’s  home¬ 
ward  journey  began  on  Monday,  January 
31,  when  he  went  by  plane  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  was  honored  at  a  dinner  given  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  by  the  Presidential 
Reception  Committee  of  the  city.  He 
spent  the  following  morning  inspecting  the 
great  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  Higgins 
Industries  and  later  took  luncheon  with 
Mr.  Higgins  at  the  famous  .\ntoine’s 
Restaurant.  The  day  ended  with  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Country  Club  and  a  second 


dinner  offered  by  the  Presidential  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee. 

President  Medina  was  born  in  1897  at 
San  Cristobal  in  the  State  of  Tachira, 
Venezuela.  He  was  educated  at  the  mili¬ 
tary  academy  of  his  country'  and  became 
an  instructor  there,  gaining  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  teacher  of  modern  military  tac¬ 
tics.  On  January  1,  1936,  he  was  made 
Chief  of  Staff  and  after  three  months  was 
appointed  to  the  cabinet  of  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Lopez  Contreras  as  Minister  of  War 
and  the  Navy.  He  resigned  from  that  post 
in  March  1941  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  to  which  high  position  he 
was  elected  to  serve  for  the  five-year  term 
beginning  May  5,  1941. 

General  Medina  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  friendly  emissary;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  were  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  him;  and  he  was  able  to  carry  home 
with  him  ample  testimony  of  the  strength 
and  cordiality  of  \’enezuelan-Unitcd  States 
relations. 


A  Young  Man’s  Chances 
in  the  Latin  American  Field 


JAMES  S.  CARSON 

Vice  President,  American  and  Foreign  Power  Company,  Inc., 
Chairman,  Education  Committee,  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc. 


The  decade  from  1945  to  1955  should  be 
one  of  great  promise  for  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation,  particularly  in  world  trade  and 
inter-American  commercial  relations.  The 
shift  from  a  war-  to  a  peace-time  economy 
will  by  that  time  have  produced  enormous 
activity,  big  industrial  output,  and  perhaps 
large  employment  at  high  wages.  There 
may  be  something  like  a  boom  in  this  ten- 
year  period  and  it  perhaps  will  center 
largely  in  those  activities  having  to  do  with 
foreign  trade.  The  final  peace  arrange¬ 
ments  will  probably  by  then  have  been 
terminated,  because  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  any  formal  peace  treaty  like  that  of 
Versailles  in  World  War  I  will  adjust  this 
global  war.  Such  arrangements  w'ill  be 
made  piecemeal  over  several  years.  When 
the  last  of  these  have  been  entered  into, 
the  Big  Four,  that  is,  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Russia  and  China,  will  pretty 
much  run  the  world. 

World  trade  will  be  promoted  more  in¬ 
tensively  than  ever  before  because  each  of 
these  four  nations  is  trade  conscious.  A 
freer  exchange  of  goods  will  be  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  program,  and  undoubtedly 
the  mechanics  of  it  will  closely  follow  the 
plan  of  Cordell  Hull’s  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  The  World  Trade  Stabili¬ 
zation  Fund  will  have  been  set  up  to  regu¬ 
late  currencies  and  facilitate  settlement  of 
trade  balances  with  gold  as  the  base. 
Higher  standards  of  living  in  the  so-called 
backward  countries  will  begin  to  take 


shape,  because  out  of  such  an  upward 
trend  everywhere  will  come  more  trade 
for  the  United  States  and  other  manufac¬ 
turing  nations.  In  this  new  international 
era  inter-American  trade  will  bulk  large 
for  our  country,  and  for  that  reason  will 
offer  opportunities  to  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  United  States  who 
are  properly  trained  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider 
Latin  America  as  a  sort  of  promised  land 
to  which  the  adventurous  and  ambitious 
of  our  youth  here  in  the  United  States 
may  turn  in  an  effort  to  carve  out  a  new 
career.  Great  opportunities  do  exist  in 
the  Latin  .American  field  for  our  coming 
generation,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  existing  conditions 
and  by  those  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  prevail  in  the  next  decade  or 
two.  From  the  numerous  letters  addressed 
to  business  executives,  government  officials 
and  others  in  the  last  year  or  so  by  young 
men  and  women  residing  in  different  parts 
of  this  country,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
many  of  the  youths  of  our  land  are  prone 
to  romanticize  when  thinking  of  Latin 
.America.  In  this  they  have  often  been 
unwittingly  encouraged  by  the  comments 
of  writers  or  speakers  who  either  have 
only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  countries  of  our  southern  neighbors 
or  allow  sentimentality  to  outrun  common 
sense  and  indulge  in  what  is  often  plain 
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gushing.  In  the  days  of  Horace  Greeley 
our  young  men  were  advised  to  “Go 
West”  to  what  was  then  our  own  unde¬ 
veloped  empire;  but  to  paraphrase  this 
into  a  slogan  reading  “Go  South,  Young 
Man,”  as  is  sometimes  done,  constitutes  a 
disservice  to  Pan  Americanism,  and  to 
the  young  people  themselves.  The  anal¬ 
ogy  is  not  warranted  and  such  thinking 
is  not  realistic. 

The  young  people  of  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  are  eager, 
competent  and  ambitious.  Many  of  the 
sections  in  which  they  live  have  a  history 
as  old  as  or  older  than  our  own.  While 
it  is  true  that  many  of  these  countries  are 
far  behind  us  if  we  measure  progress  by 
the  growth  and  use  of  devices  w'hich  add 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  liv¬ 
ing — in  the  production  of  which  we  North 
Americans  are  far  out  in  the  lead  over 
the  rest  of  the  world — there  are  compen¬ 
sations  in  the  way  of  life  in  the  South 


which  strike  a  balance  when  all  factors  ; 
are  weighed.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
it  is  a  fundamental  in  clear  thinking 
about  the  problem  we  are  discussing  to 
realize  that  jobs  in  the  other  .\mericas, 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  created  in 
greatly  increasing  numbers  in  the  post¬ 
war  era,  must  be  filled  to  a  very’  large 
extent  by  the  nationals  of  each  country 
concerned.  This  is  true  for  local  enter¬ 
prises  there  as  well  as  for  the  plants, 
branches  or  offices  established  by  North 
American  concerns  in  these  different  na¬ 
tions.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese,  or  both,  and  a  spirit  of  wanderlust 
will  not  alone  economically  justify  expec¬ 
tations  of  a  career  for  our  young  people 
in  some  visionary  southern  Eldorado. 

North  American  enterprises,  which  rep-  * 
resent  a  total  direct  investment  in  Latin 
America  of  approximately  $3,000,000,000,  : 
generally  have  to  do  with  one  or  another  of  J 
the  following  pursuits:  trading  companies,  r 
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transportation  lines,  plantations,  mining 
ventures,  petroleum  wells,  and  public 
utilities.  In  the  case  of  the  last  the  nature 
of  the  investment  is  permanent,  represented 
by  bricks  and  mortar,  transmission  and 
distribution  systems,  and  the  immovable 
appurtenances  they  house  or  protect. 
Such  enterprises  come  close  to  the  people 
and  are  usually  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  country  where  they  operate. 
Figuratively,  and  usually  literally,  they  fly 
the  flag  of  the  land  in  which  they  give 
service.  One  such  company,  having  affil¬ 
iates  or  subsidiaries  in  11  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,  employs  30,000  people, 
fewer  than  1  percent  of  whom  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  Republic  of 
Argentina,  for  example,  this  company  has 
affiliates  whose  payroll  takes  care  of  more 
than  3,000  employees,  only  5  of  whom  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
economically  sound  procedure  and  over 
the  years  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Of  necessity  the  set-up  of  the  great 
exporting  and  importing  companies,  steam¬ 
ship  and  airline  organizations,  the  petro¬ 
leum  industry,  and  seme  of  the  mining 
ventures  is  different.  Many  of  these 
organizations  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
seek  out  and  train  young  North  Americans 
who  may  wish  to  select  the  inter-American 
field  as  the  one  to  which  they  will  devote 
their  life  work.  The  history  and  practices 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  are  typical,  as 
a  brief  reference  w'ill  show'.  Nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago  a  young  Irishman  found 
employment  in  the  Republic  of  Peru  and 
established  a  business  which  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  has  expanded  so  much  that  it  is 
now  comprised  of  the  parent  company  and 
approximately  70  subsidiaries  and  affiliates, 
employing  14,000  people  in  the  United 
States  and  various  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  engaged  in  importing  and 
exporting,  steamship  and  airplane  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  service,  agriculture. 


manufacturing  and  banking.  Most  of  its 
operations  are  in  the  West  Coast  countries 
of  South  America,  where  it  buys  coffee, 
develops  sugar  estates,  runs  textile  mills 
and  paper  factories,  etc.  Offices  are 
maintained  in  practically  all  the  principal 
cities  and  important  towns  of  each  of  these 
West  Coast  nations. 

This  company  employs  each  year  young 
college  graduates  from  United  States  in¬ 
stitutions  who  start  as  juniors  and  work 
up  over  a  period  of  years  to  positions  of 
responsibility.  To  obtain  satisfactory  can¬ 
didates  the  company  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  placement  offices  of  the  various 
colleges;  and,  as  a  result  of  satisfactory 
checking  as  to  general  appearance,  per¬ 
sonality,  scholastic  record  and  genuine 
interest  in  the  type  of  w  ork  to  be  followed, 
candidates  are  invited  to  come  to  the 
main  office  in  New  York,  w'here  they  are 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  various 
executives  concerned.  In  his  preliminary 
training  the  successful  candidate  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  particular  work  for  which 
he  seems  to  be  fitted,  either  importing, 
exporting,  accounting,  finance,  or  ship¬ 
ping.  The  man  is  considered  a  junior  for 
the  first  three  years  and  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  at  the  convenience  of  the  company 
so  that  he  will  obtain  as  much  experience 
as  possible. 

The  stories  of  other  great  North  Ameri¬ 
can  companies  which  have  helped  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  southern 
countries,  and  created  successful  careers 
for  many  of  our  young  men,  also  read 
like  chapters  in  the  romance  of  trade. 
The  writer  recalls  a  railway  journey  of  20 
years  ago  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  the 
capital  city  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
little  republic  of  Guatemala.  It  was  an 
all-day  trip,  the  first  hours  of  which  were 
through  a  wildly  beautiful  jungle.  Stops 
were  made  at  clearings  where  were  found 
small  stations  that  bore  Spanish  or  queer 


Indian  names;  all  of  them,  that  is,  with 
one  exception,  which  was  called  Dart¬ 
mouth.  This  name  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  traveller.  You  can  perhaps  guess 
its  origin.  The  president  of  the  company 
which  owned  the  railway  line,  connecting 
steamship  services  and  great  banana 
plantations  had  come  out  of  that  college 
years  before  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  field 
of  Latin  .American  trade.  He  has  long 
since  passed  on,  but  the  company  is 
greater  and  bigger  than  ever.  Many 
college  men  have  been  and  are  being 
trained  by  it.  but  the  present  head,  a  man 
of  great  vision,  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Hard  Knocks.  Early  days 
in  the  development  of  copper,  petroleum, 
railway,  air  and  steamship  lines,  and 


more  recently  steel  and  chemical  enter¬ 
prises.  could  supply  similar  stories.  There  I 
are  opportunities  in  the  Latin  American  I 
field,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  climb  de-  | 
pends  upon  proper  basic  equipment  and 
hard  work  here  in  the  L’nited  States. 
By  the  time  the  trained  man  gets  to  the 
other  .Americas  some  of  the  romance  has 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  picture. 

Of  course  opportunities  are  not  confined  f 
to  large  organizations.  There  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  traveller,  the  specialist  in  the  field 
of  Latin  .American  law.  the  man  to  be 
trained  in  banking  and  other  branches. 
The  indispensable  qualifications  are  much 
the  same  in  every  case  and  can  be  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  as  follows: 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  or 
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pursuit  to  l)c  followed;  a  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tuguese  (preferably  both);  understanding 
of  the  economic  geography  of  the  southern 
countries;  and  at  least  an  acquaintance 
with  the  background  story  of  the  history 
of  Latin  America.  On  this  aspect  an  ex¬ 
cellent  volume,  entitled  A  History  oj  Latin 
America,  has  been  written  by  Professor 
David  R.  Moore  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  languages,  of  course,  are  a  “must.” 
If  you  want  a  Latin  .American  career  don't 
forget  this.  Of  late  there  have  been  some 
very  encouraging  developments  in  this 
direction.  .An  outstanding  authority  in 
the  field.  Dean  Henry  Grattan  Doyle  of 
George  Washington  L'niversity,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  Ijefore  the  education  session  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  on 
October  25,  1943,  commented  as  follows; 


The  language  teachers  of  the  country  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  that  the  public  at  large  is  behind 
them;  that  parents  are  convinced  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  young  Americans  to  know  some  other 
language  than  English.  From  my  own  p)oint  of 
view,  I  might  be  forgiven  if  I  said  I  hope  that 
other  language  will  be  Spanish.  In  any  event, 
I  think  it  is  important  that  young  Americans  find 
some  language  other  than  their  own.  If  it  is 
Spanish,  that  is  fine.  If  it  is  Portuguese,  that  is 
fine.  If  it  is  French  or  German  or  Russian  or 
Chinese  or  Japanese,  that  is  fine.  I  do  not  think 
any  lx)y  or  girl  growing  up  now  who  really  masters 
some  language  other  than  our  own  will  ever 
regret  the  time  and  effort  that  he  has  put  into 
learning  it.  I  think  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  era  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
begin  to  use  each  other's  languages  as  a  basis  for 
closer  understanding,  and  for  better  relations, 
both  political  and  economic,  as  well  as  cultural 
and  social. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  the  time  put  into  the 
study  of  these  languages — and,  as  I  say,  Spanish 
comes  first  with  me,  but  that  does  not  mean  it 
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has  to  come  first  with  c\-crybody — will  be  wasted 
in  the  long  run.  There  will  be  tremendous  re¬ 
turns  for  these  young  j>eople.  In  the  field  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  particularly,  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  muff  the  opportunity 
that  is  before  us,  as  I  am  afraid  we  muffed  the 
opportunity  that  we  had  in  the  1920’s.  We 
teachers  are  bound  and  determined  that  we  are 
going  to  do  a  good  job.  In  order  to  do  that,  we 
need  every  bit  of  public  support  we  can  get. 
We  need  encouragement  and  help  in  seeing 
to  it  that  our  teachers  are  better  prepared. 
We  need  a  better  chance  at  our  young  people  in 
the  schools. 

Obviously  the  space  limitations  involved 
in  this  article  do  not  permit  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  of  opportunities  in  specific  industries 
or  pursuits.  It  will  be  helpful,  however, 
to  summarize  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  business  activities  most 
closely  connected  with  inter-American 
commerce.  Recently  the  head  of  a  great 
group  of  steamship  lines,  which  before  the 
war  did  business  in  Northern  Europe, 
Russia,  and  the  Orient  and  with  both 
coasts  of  South  America,  had  the  following 
to  say: 

Obviously  South  America  stands  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  new  era  of  development.  Already 
great  forces  are  at  work  in  that  mighty  treasure 
house  of  natural  resources — a  new  spirit  is  stir¬ 
ring  the  jjcople  of  our  sister  continent.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  American  citizens  will  wish  to  visit  their 
great  neighbors  below  the  Southern  Cross  once 
travel  facilities  are  restored.  Thousands  of  our 
South  American  friends  will  wish  to  come  to  see 
us.  0<ir  industries  will  need  South  American 
materials.  South  American  expansion  will  create 
wide  markets  for  our  manufacturers.  Shipping  is 
the  great  implement  which  will  make  these  |)os- 
sibilities  become  realities. 

Regarding  petroleum,  the  President  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Science  said  that  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  peace  after  the  war  depends  upon 
the  ability  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  other  nations.  Pointing  out  that  oil  is 
a  prime  source  of  power,  he  said  that  the 


job  ahead  for  the  petroleum  industry  is 
“to  find  more  oil  and  better  ways  of  using 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  other  lands  do  this.”  Referring  to 
the  seemingly  impossible  jobs  ahead,  the 
speaker  said  that  to  Americans  the  word 
“impossible”  is  another  way  to  spell 
“opportunity.”  The  tasks  ahead,  he  re¬ 
marked,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  millions  of  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who,  in  trying  to  do  that  which  other 
people  call  impossible,  will  see  a  chance  to 
achieve  their  own  breaks  of  success  and 
happiness.  The  countries  of  South  .\mer- 
ica,  of  course,  will  continue  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  large  producers  of  oil. 

The  Export  Managers  Club  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  in  its  field  in  the  United  States,  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey  amongst  its  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1943  with 
the  result  that  a  majority  opinion  showed 
that  opportunities  for  post-war  United 
States  export  sales  will  be  greater  in  Latin 
America  than  in  any  other  area  of  the 
world,  with  Great  Britain  providing  our 
principal  competition. 

Finally  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
W’ar  has  made  the  American  engineering 
profession  known  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  American  engineers  are  building 
highways  and  airports  in  China,  railroads 
in  Iran,  airports  in  Italy,  India,  Australia 
and  Africa,  and  setting  up  steel  plants, 
oil  refineries  and  other  establishments  in 
South  America.  The  people  in  these 
foreign  lands  are  seeing  new'  types  of 
United  States  machinery  for  the  first  time 
and  they  find  them  good.  The  Russians 
w'ant  more  of  them,  so  do  the  Chinese,  and 
particularly  the  peoples  in  the  broad  lands 
of  the  other  Americas.  In  these  desires 
lies  a  vast  post-w'ar  opportunity  for  Ameri¬ 
can  engineers  and  the  machines  they  are 
creating.  This  demand  w'ill  rise  when  the 
shooting  stops.  There  will  be  vast  con- 


Courtesy  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

BRAZIL’S  NEW  VOLTA  REDONDA  STEEL  PLANT 

All  over  Latin  America  industrial  enterprise  has  been  on  the  upgrade  since  the  war  cut  off  ordinary  sources 

of  supply  of  manufactured  goods. 


A  YOUNG  man’s  CHANCES  IN  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  FIELD 


struction  jobs  to  be  done,  not  only  where 
the  earth  has  Ijcen  seared  but  also  in  those 
regions  like  Central  and  South  America 
which  must  Ije  depended  upon  to  develop 
their  natural  resources  to  help  feed  and 
house  and  clothe  the  impoverished  world. 

This  then  is  the  story  of  opportunities 
in  Latin  America  as  I  see  it.  Epitomized, 
it  means  hard  work  and  special  prepara¬ 
tion  here  in  the  United  States,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  rewards  as  these  efforts 


merit.  Modern  history  has  set  the  stage. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  chances 
exist,  but  youth  should  not  be  impatient; 
it  must  not  forget  that  after  the  war  will 
come  a  critical  period  in  world  affairs. 
Years  will  be  required  to  organize  social 
and  economic  stability,  but  of  one  thing 
we  can  all  lie  reasonably  sure,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  world  trade,  and  therefore  in  the 
field  of  inter-American  commerce,  will  be 
greater  than  ever  before. 


Mexican-United  States  Friendship 

FRANCISCO  CASTILLO  NAJERA 
Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 


The  growing  cordiality  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is 
each  day  being  revealed,  in  positive  ways, 
among  many  different  groups  in  the  two 
nations.  It  is  no  longer  confined,  as  in 
the  past,  to  governmental  protocol  or 
obligatory  ceremonies  of  international 
courtesy,  in  official  celebrations  or  in 
others  which  may  be  outwardly  of  a 
private  nature  but  which  in  reality  are 
sponsored  or  suggested  by  governments. 

In  the  scientific,  industrial,  artistic,  or 
simply  social  circles  of  the  two  nations, 
many  signs  of  rapprochement  and  fellow¬ 
ship  are  becoming  manifest.  It  can  be 
definitely  stated  that  during  the  last 
decade  a  desire  for  mutual  understanding 
has  so  prompted  men  of  good  will  of  the 
two  republics — men  anxious  to  correct 
past  mistakes,  to  prevent  their  repetition, 
and  to  strengthen  both  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  bonds  between  the  two 
countries — that  the  oft-repeated  phrase 
“sister  republics”  is  now'  the  true  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  deep  feeling,  and  not  a  mere 
conventional  term,  the  use  of  which  on 
any  and  every  occasion  involving  inter¬ 
national  relationships  has  spread  from 
official  spheres  to  institutions  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  interest  of  each  of  our  two  nations 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  its  neighbor; 
the  intimate,  frequent,  and  extensive 
connections  that  have  developed;  and 
the  many  facilities  for  rapid  communica¬ 


tion  between  them  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  mutual 
distrust,  melting  the  ice  of  mutual  in¬ 
difference,  and  allaying  feelings  of  resent¬ 
ment,  real  or  imaginary,  which  were 
once  matters  of  continual  reproach  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  social  and  political  structure 
of  a  Mexico  that  differs  widely  from  the 
picturesque  and  romantic  nation,  shaken 
by  fitful  and  absurd  revolutions  in  which 
the  rat-a-tat  of  fratricidal  machine  guns 
alternated  w'ith  the  notes  of  topical  ballads 
and  the  falsetto  of  other  folk  songs.  We 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  with  the  toler¬ 
ant,  slightly  contemptuous  complacency 
W'ith  which  sensible  men  regard  noisy, 
unconventional,  and  superficial  exhibitions 
of  an  inconstant  temperament  given  to 
excesses. 

Unprejudiced  writers  analyzed  the  causes 
of  our  upheavals;  they  examined  the  most 
intimate  phases  of  our  painful  evolution; 
and  with  great  feeling  they  expounded,  in 
books,  in  magazines,  and  in  the  daily 
press,  the  genuineness  of  the  intentions 
and  the  conquests  of  our  Revolution, 
which  is  deserving  of  respect  and  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Our  arts,  especially  music  and  painting, 
awakened  unanimous  admiration.  They 
have  been  appraised  as  expressions  of  a 
vigorous  spirit,  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
resplendent  creations,  rich  in  grace  and 


Address  detivered  at  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the 
Mexican  Ambassador  by  Air.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
President,  International  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
at  the  Union  Club,  New  lork,  November  19,  1943. 
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beauty.  Exhibitions  of  Mexican  canvases 
appeared  again  and  again  in  various 
centers  of  the  United  States  and  both 
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Court^nj*  of  W.  P.  Flower 

TABLET  ON  MEXICO-LAREDO  HIGHWAY 


This  tablet,  which  marks  the  highest  point  (8,209  feet)  on  the  Mexico-Laredo  Highway,  was  a  gift  to  the 
[jcople  of  Mexico  by  the  American  colony  in  that  country. 


institutions  and  private  collectors  com¬ 
peted  in  their  acquisition.  Our  folk  music 
and  our  more  serious  compositions  invaded 
the  United  States  so  profusely  that  a  friend 
of  Mexico,  Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  invasion,  once  humorously 
reproached  me  with  these  words:  “You 
Mexicans  are  taking  an  unfair  advantage; 
this  is  artistic  imperialism.” 

In  the  film  world  of  Hollywood,  there 
are  enough  Mexican  stars  of  first  magni¬ 
tude  to  make  up  whole  constellations. 

In  the  field  of  science,  our  contributions 
and  efforts  have  been  recognized  and 
conceded  their  just  due. 

Authors  of  wide  reputation,  experts  in 
Latin  American  affairs,  such  as  Carleton 

*  Beals  and  Frank  Tannenbaum,  and  others, 

1 

I 


such  as  the  educator  Dr.  Cloyd  Heck 
Marvin,  President  of  George  Washington 
University,  after  visiting  our  country,  pub¬ 
lished  their  observations  and  praised  our 
crusade  for  popular  education  and  public 
health.  Dr.  Marvin  stated  that  no  educa¬ 
tional  movement  of  contemporary  times 
was  superior  to  Mexico’s.  The  eminent 
philosopher  Dewey  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  T annenbaum  qualified  the  move¬ 
ment  as  “the  most  modern,  yet  the  most 
delicate  and  sensitive,  large-scale  movement 
of  cultural  stimulus  and  social  awakening 
that  can  be  recorded  in  America,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  the  world.”  * 

On  our  side,  a  reciprocal  interest  in  the 

•  Frank  Tannenbaum,  '‘Peace  by  Revolution,”  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  New  York,  7933.  p.  263. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Csmecie  Institute.  Pittshurch 


“TEHUANTEPEC  RIVER”  BY 
MIGUEL  COVARRUBIAS 

Covarrubias  is  one  of  Mexico's  out¬ 
standing  contempiorary  artists  and  is 
widely  known  in  the  United  States  not 
only  for  his  easel  paintings  and  murals 
but  also  for  his  cartoons  and  carica¬ 
tures,  pictorial  maps,  and  beautifully 
illustrated  books.  “Tehuantepec  River" 
was  exhibited  at  the  Carnegie  Institute 
in  Pittsburgh  in  1935. 


r 


United  States  was  aroused,  and  soon  our 
traditional  stereotyped  notions  about  the 
Yankee  disappeared.  We  no  longer  saw 
him  as  a  materialistic  mechanized  person, 
brusque  in  manner,  selfish,  a  specialist  in 
his  profession  but  ignorant  in  other  fields, 
a  contrast  between  childishness  and  vio¬ 
lence,  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  art,  and  of  narrow  vision  in  the 
business  world. 

If  we,  in  United  States  public  opinion, 
were  no  longer  merely  dancers,  singers,  or 
guitar  players,  a  people  of  emotion  and 
passions,  and  frequent  disturbers  of  the 
public  order;  if  we  had  come  to  be  evalu¬ 
ated  as  individuals  of  thought  and  action; 
then  at  the  same  time  our  neighbors  won 
a  high  place — the  highest  in  many  phases 
of  civilization — in  Mexican  public  opinion. 
We  recognized  the  scientific,  cultural,  and 
artistic  greatness  of  the  country  that  pro¬ 


duced  Edison,  the  inventor,  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  the  lyric  poet,  both  brilliant 
exponents  of  genius.  We  grew  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  amazing  progress  of  engineering 
and  architecture,  as  exemplified  in  irriga¬ 
tion  works,  railways,  skyscrapers,  and  in 
the  perfect  organization  of  industry.  Wc 
admired  the  sanitation  projects  that  made 
possible  that  prodigious  work,  the  Panama 
Canal.  We  became  familiar  with  literary 
innovations,  the  neo-realism  of  Lewis  and 
Faulkner,  and  with  philosophical  concepts 
such  as  the  pragmatism  of  James  and  the 
instrumentalism  of  Dewey. 

In  brotherly  association,  experts  of  the 
two  countries  cooperated  in  archeological 
investigations,  in  scientific  and  humani¬ 
tarian  enterprises,  setting  up  intergovern¬ 
mental  commissions  and  others  in  which 
representatives  of  your  great  foundations 
took  part. 


1 
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MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES  FRIENDSHIP 
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i  The  international  highway,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  air  routes,  and  the  invaluable 
resources  offered  by  radio  accelerated  and 
multiplied  our  communications,  facili¬ 
tating  mass  contacts.  Thousands  of  tour- 
t  ists  visited  our  country,  bound  not  on 

1  pleasure  alone;  our  summer  school  courses 
and  seminars  attracted  teachers  and  stu- 
r  dents  by  the  thousand  to  Mexico  City  and 
P  other  centers  of  the  country.  Hundreds 
of  Mexican  students  went  to  universities 
in  the  United  States.  Conferences,  in 
which  scientific,  sociological,  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations  problems  are  discussed, 
now  take  place  almost  every  day  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  neighboring 
countries,  attended  by  representatives  of 
both.  Mixed  commissions,  more  or  less 
permanent  in  character,  are  developing 
programs  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
1  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy — a  policy  which 


by  constructive  acts  testifies  to  judicious 
international  trends  and  a  practical 'Pan 
.\mericanism — have  clarified  many  situa¬ 
tions,  dissipated  many  anxieties,  and  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  build  our  hopes  for  a  future 
based  on  collaboration,  sincere  friendship, 
and  unity,  not  only  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  but  also  among  all  the 
young  republics  of  the  New  World  which, 
because  of  their  identical  historical  aims, 
will  play  a  leading  role  in  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 

Common  dangers,  sensed  even  before  the 
perfidious  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  pre¬ 
pared  us  for  common  defense,  and  our 
governments  agreed  upon  the  necessary 
means.  When  the  crime  occurred,  we 
broke  relations  with  the  Axis  and  our  pre¬ 
cautions  were  multiplied.  Later  it  was 
Mexico’s  turn  to  be  the  victim  of  cowardly 
aggression.  Unarmed  merchant  vessels 
were  inhumanly  attacked  and  sunk  by 
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UNITED  STATES  STUDENTS  IN  MEXICO 


k. 


This  group  of  students  who  went  from  the  United  States  to  study  at  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
was  received  by  Ezequiel  Padilla,  Mexico’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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German  submarines.  Mexican-United 
States  cooperation  in  the  war  is  well  known 
and  I  mention  it  only  as  another  of  the 
powerful  bonds  which  unite  us  through 
undeniable  imperatives  of  geographical 
proximity,  similar  interests,  and  identical 
aspirations.  We  are  united  in  this  great 
peril;  united  we  .shall  go  on  to  victory;  and 
united  we  must  continue  our  glorious 
march  through  the  years  to  come,  mutually 
helping  one  another,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  well-being  of  our  two  nations.  For¬ 
getting  past  differences  and  friction,  we  are 
building  our  future  on  solid  friendship  and 
on  guarantees  of  cordiality  and  peaceful 
neighborliness.  As  that  thoughtful  states¬ 
man,  the  President  of  Mexico,  said  in  a 
proclamation  issued  shortly  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor:  .  .  .Almost  a 

century  ago,  lamentable  armed  conflict 
separated  us.  but  since  that  time  life  has 
brought  us  together.  .  .  .  The  future  is 
not  built  on  painful  remembrances;  it  is 
based  on  confidence,  reciprocal  respect, 
and  mutual  faith.” 

1  had  not  the  intention  of  making  a 
speech;  my  aim  was  rather  to  explain,  in 
an  informal  talk,  the  significance  of 
occasions  such  as  this  one,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  good  relations.  This  gather¬ 
ing  has  no  stamp  of  officialdom.  A  busi¬ 
ness  man,  eminent  in  many  different  ways, 
has  called  together  at  this  place  a  group 
of  persons,  all  of  them  notable  in  some 


field  of  activity.  Their  common  denomi¬ 
nator  is  their  friendship  and  affection  for 
Mexico,  and  they  contribute  by  all  means 
within  their  reach  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  neighborliness.  As  the 
Mexican  .\mbassador,  I  am  the  recipient 
of  this  kind  demonstration,  for  which  lam  | 
very  grateful  but  which  I  consider  in  E 
reality  a  tribute  to  Mexico.  I  am  grateful,  j 
too,  for  our  host's  courtesy  in  inviting  the  E 
twenty  young  aviators  of  the  Mexican  | 
forces  who  are  students  at  the  naval  base 
at  Corpus  Christi.  They  are  one  group 
out  of  many  who  in  various  centers  in  the 
United  States  are  perfecting  themselves  in  I 
their  difficult  and  glorious  task,  acquiring 
skill  with  vshich  to  reinforce  their  com¬ 
panions  in  patrolling  our  waters;  a  mission 
entrusted  to  and  creditably  fulfilled  by  the 
pilots  of  the  Mexican  Army.  I  express 
my  most  ardent  hopes  that  in  their  future 
undertakings  these  young  eaglets  may  add 
to  the  traditional  luster  of  Mexican  avia¬ 
tion.  In  the  name  of  these  brave  and 
enthusiastic  young  men,  for  myself,  and 
above  all,  on  behalf  of  my  country,  1 
reiterate  my  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
the  honor  that  has  been  paid  me  and  that, 

I  repeat,  I  have  accepted  for  my  country. 

It  is  a  demonstration  of  our  increasing 
and  cordial  understanding  and  a  forecast 
of  the  sincere  and  abiding  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  our  two  neighboring 
republics,  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 


Gabriel  Turbay 

Ambassador  of  Colombia  in  the  United  States 


In  the  spring  of  1943  Dr.  Gabriel  Turbay, 
.Ambassador  of  Colombia  near  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  .States  for  four 
years,  was  recalled  to  become  Colombian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  January, 
1944,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
take  over  the  post  left  vacant  when  his 
successor,  Sehor  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo, 
was  appointed  to  a  Cabinet  portfolio. 
On  January  17,  1944,  Dr.  Turbay  pre¬ 
sented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President 
Roosevelt,  giving  eloquent  assurance  of 
Colombia’s  continuing  assistance  in  the 
war  effort  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Dr.  Turbay’s  remarks  were  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  the  letters  which  accredit  me  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia; 
also  those  recalling  my  predecessor,  Senor  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo,  my  distinguished  friend,  who  hcis 
requested  me  to  impart  to  Your  Excellency  on  this 
occcision  his  respiectful  greetings  and  his  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  courtesies  proffered  him  by  your 
Government  during  his  stay  in  the  United  States 

Upon  entrusting  me  with  these  Letters  of  Cre¬ 
dence,  the  President  of  Colombia  also  especially 
instructed  me  to  express  to  Your  Excellency,  at 
this  most  welcome  opportunity,  his  cordial  esteem 
and  his  best  wishes  for  the  continued  welfare  of 
Your  Excellency  and  your  country. 

Recently  I  had  the  honor  of  representing  my 
country  near  your  Government,  and  during  that 
time  it  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  to  receive 
Your  Excellency’s  never-failing  assistance  and 
cordial  cooperation  in  the  task  of  bringing  our 
two  countries  closer  together — on  the  basis  of 
common  interests  and  ideals,  which  time  and  the 
present  international  situation  have  clarified  and 
strengthened. 

Today  I  represent  my  Government  once  more, 
and,  at  a  moment  when  Colombia  has  become  one 
of  the  nations  united  in  this  tremendous  struggle 
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against  a  common  enemy,  who  for  four  bloody 
years  has  vainly  sought  to  impose  upon  the  world 
his  creed  of  violence  and  force,  I  bring  with  me 
confirmation  of  the  close  friendship  and  solidarity 
between  the  people  of  Colombia  and  the  people 
of  the  United  .States. 

I  can  assure  Your  Excellency  that  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  my  country  as  a  party  to  the 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations  will  be  rigor¬ 
ously  fulfilled,  whatever  the  sacrifices,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  traditional  love  of  our  people  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  my  Government,  it  will  be  a  prime 
endeavor  of  my  diplomatic  labor  to  contribute, 
with  Your  Excellency's  assistance,  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  plans  for  political,  military  and 
economic  cooperation  which  will  point  the  way 
towards  the  inevitable  victory  of  the  United 
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Nations,  and  which  arc  commensurate  with  the 
gigantic  efforts  which  the  United  States  is  putting 
forth  to  achieve  this  goal. 

It  is  especially  pleasant  for  me,  Mr.  President, 
to  begin  my  work  once  more  under  the  augury 
of  a  common  faith  in  an  early  and  decisive  victory 
for  democracy  and  in  the  advent  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  which  will  preserve  the  principles 
of  Christianity  in  the  future  organization  of  the 
world. 

Permit  me.  Your  Excellency,  to  add  my  wishes 
to  those  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Colombia  for  the  good  fortune  of  the  United 
States  and  for  Your  Excellency’s  personal  happi¬ 
ness. 

President  Roosevelt  acknowledged  the 
remarks  of  the  new  .Ambassador  with 
these  words; 

Mr.  Ambassador: 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  receive  from 
you  the  letters  whereby  His  Excellency  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  accredits  you  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
near  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
doing  so  I  am  privileged  to  welcome  you  as  a 
f>ersonal  friend  whose  earlier  incumbency  of  the 
Ambassadorship  of  Colombia  is  still  remembered 
with  highest  and  most  cordial  regard. 

I  also  accept  the  Letters  of  Recall  of  your  es¬ 
teemed  predecessor  who,  during  his  period  of 
residence  near  this  Government,  unfailingly  car¬ 
ried  on  with  that  spirit  of  friendship  and  coojjera- 
tion  which  so  truly  typifies  the  Republic  of 
Colombia. 

By  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  belligerency  with 
Germany  and  by  adherence  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Declaration,  Colombia  has  reaffirmed  its 
historic  devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  the  United  Nations  are  dedicated. 
It  is  by  unity  of  thought  and  action  that  the 
United  Nations  will,  after  accomplishing  the  utter 
defeat  of  those  brutal  and  selfish  powers  which 


sought  to  enslave  the  world,  achieve  enduring 
f>eace  and  justice  for  mankind. 

The  steadfast  and  invaluable  aid  which  Colom¬ 
bia  has  extended  in  behalf  of  our  common  cause 
has,  I  may  assure  you,  been  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  p>ersonally  regard  it  always  as  a 
privilege  to  facilitate  your  labors  here,  and  I  know 
you  will  likewise  have  the  unfailing  collaboration 
of  the  other  officials  of  this  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  multiple  mutual  problems  which  arise  as 
we  travel  together  the  road  to  victory  and  peace, 
confident  that  the  bonds  of  true  friendship  which  so 
happily  exist  between  our  two  Governments  and 
peoples  shall  always  remain  solid  and  indestruct¬ 
ible. 

I  assure  Your  Excellency  of  a  most  cordial  wel¬ 
come  as  you  resume  your  duties  as  Ambassador, 
and  I  would  ask  you  to  convey  to  my  good  friend. 
His  Excellency  President  L6p)ez,  my  deep  appreci¬ 
ation  for  his  kind  greetings  and  assure  him  of  my 
sincere  best  wishes  for  him  personally  and  for  the 
increasing  happiness  and  good  fortune  of  the 
Colombian  people. 

Born  in  Bucaramanga  in  1902,  Dr.  Tur- 
bay  graduated  from  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Bogota,  and  shortly  afterwards 
entered  on  a  political  career,  where  his 
gifts  won  immediate  recognition  and  rapid 
advancement.  In  1933  he  was  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  in  1937-38  served  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  post  that  he 
held  again  in  1943  on  his  return  from  the 
United  States. 

During  the  1938-39  sessions  of  Congress, 
Dr.  Turbay  was  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  before  coming  to  Washington  he  had 
been  Minister  of  Colombia  to  Belgium, 
Peru,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
Chairman  of  the  Colombian  delegation  to 
the  League  of  Nations  from  1935-37. 
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The  National  Palace,  Guatemala  City 

LILLY  DE  JONGH  OSBORNE 
Member  of  the  Guatemalan  Society  of  Geography  and  History 

On  returning  to  Guatemala,  after  even  a  Caballeros — Antigua — was  abandoned  fol 


few  years’  absence,  it  is  realized  that 
Aladdin’s  lamp  must  have  been  rubbed 
to  great  advantage.  The  visible  results 
are  apparent,  for  the  old  dusty  city, 
precariously  reconstructed  after  its  total 
ruin  by  earthquake  in  1917-18,  has  been 
converted  into  an  up-to-date  capital. 
Cleanliness  is  its  hallmark. 

Certainly  Luis  Diez  de  Navarro  would 
not  recognize  the  capital  he  designed  and 
helped  to  build  in  the  years  from  1773  to 
1776.  La  Nueva  Guatemala  de  la  Asuncion, 
the  new  city  was  named,  after  La  Muy 
Sable  y  Muy  Leal  Ciudad  de  Santiago  de  los 
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lowing  terrific  earthquakes  in  1773. 

Outstanding  among  the  modern  public 
buildings  and  homes  in  Guatemala  City 
is  the  National  Palace,  a  veritably  breath¬ 
taking  edifice,  opened  on  November  10, 
1943.  Started  in  1937  under  the  present 
President,  General  Jorge  Ubico,  it  is  the 
work  of  a  Guatemalan  architect,  Rafael 
Perez  de  Leon,  and  of  Guatemalan  crafts¬ 
men.  It  shows  what  these  craftsmen  are 
capable  of,  when  given  scope  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  inborn  artistic  ability. 

The  building  is  a  colonial  adaptation  of 
the  Spanish  Renaissance  style  of  the  16th 
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THE  PATIO  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PALACE 
This  view  is  taken  from  a  corner  of  the  third-floor  corridor. 


century,  with  touches  of  Baroque.  It 
stands  on  a  historical  site,  facing  the 
famous  colonial  Plaza  de  Armas,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  open  square  of  any  and  all 
Spanish  colonial  cities  and  towns. 

To  the  east  stood  and  still  stands  the 
cathedral — the  two  towers  were  acquired 
after  the  body  of  the  church  was  built — 
and  the  Archbishop's  Palace  in  very  cor¬ 
rect  Spanish  colonial  architecture.  On  the 
south  side  was  the  Portal  del  Comercio, 
reconstructed  after  the  havoc  of  1917-18; 
it  is  now  the  site  of  modern  shops.  On  the 
west  was  the  most  imposing  edifice  in  the 
old  city:  The  Royal  Palace.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  from  Spain  was  signed  within  it  on 
September  15,  1821,  and  its  spacious  halls 
were  the  scene  of  many  other  historical 
events.  During  the  Republic  it  was  called 
the  Palace  of  Government.  In  1829, 


when  the  city  was  sacked  by  General  Fran¬ 
cisco  Morazan  and  his  troops,  the  Palace 
was  sold  to  private  interests.  In  1847  the 
Government  regained  it,  but  it  was  so 
badly  eVamaged  in  1917-18  that  it  had  to 
be  torn  down.  Its  site  was  converted  into 
a  park — El  Parque  del  Centenario — which 
derived  its  name  from  a  temporary  building 
put  up  in  the  center,  in  1921,  for  use  in 
celebrating  the  festivities  commemorating 
the  first  centuiA’  of  Central  American  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  open  square  was  the  market  place. 
In  1833  the  market  was  removed  despite 
the  objections  raised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  were  also  the  proprietors 
of  the  cemetery  at  one  side  of  the  cathedral. 
The  matter  was  not  settled  until  the  present 
site  for  a  market  was  bought  in  1869,  and 
the  square  cleaned  up  once  and  for  all. 

\  garden  blossomed  forth  in  the  square. 
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The  statue  of  Carlos  I\’  was  placed  in  the 
center.  Later,  to  celebrate  the  four  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  a  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus 
was  erected.  After  the  earthquakes  in 
1917-18,  the  square  served  as  an  encamp¬ 
ment  for  refugees  and  sheltered  public 
offices.  Now  it  has  again  been  trans¬ 
formed,  this  time  to  a  low  garden  with  a 
luminous  fountain  playing  in  the  center, 
it  affords  an  uninterrupted  view  towards 
the  north  side,  where  the  National  Palace 
has  been  built. 

The  site  where  the  Palace  stands  was 
first  (Kcupied  by  the  Palacio  del  Ayunta- 
miento,  or  City  Hall.  Its  covered  and 
arcaded  sidewalk  was  known  as  El  Portal 
del  Sehor.  The  whole  structure  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1917-18. 

The  new  National  Palace  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  architectural  undertaking.  It  covers 
an  area  of  95,700  square  feet,  and  has  350 
rooms  for  housing  all  the  government 
offices.  The  stone  was  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Totonicapan;  the  wtx)d  for  the 
parquet  floors  and  ceilings  came  from 
Guatemalan  forest  trees.  Very  impressive 
is  the  banquet  hall,  about  35  by  100  feet, 
and  the  salon,  almost  as  large.  The  latter 
has  a  musicians’  balcony,  huge  chande¬ 
liers,  and  stained-glass  windows.  These 
windows,  designed  in  typical  Guatemalan 


motives,  are  an  artistic  triumph,  the  work 
of  Julio  Urruela  Vasquez. 

The  well-known  artist  Alfredo  Galvez 
Suarez  painted  the  murals.  The  deco¬ 
rations  were  under  the  direction  of  another 
artist,  Galeotti  Torres,  and  of  Carles 
Rigalt  Anguiano,  who  studied  interior 
decoration  in  Spain  and  was  well  fitted  to 
carry  out  this  work  adequately,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  style  of  the  building. 

The  grand  stairway  has  handrails  with 
large  bronze  balusters  which  gleam  against 
the  dark  woodwork  of  the  windows  and 
doors.  At  the  head  cf  the  first  flight  of 
steps,  where  the  stairway  divides,  there 
are  mosaic  panels.  The  center  panel  has 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  city  of  Guatemala — 
St.  James  (Santiago)  over  three  volcanoes. 

The  palace  likewise  has  innumerable 
decorations  of  scenes  depicting  episodes 
in  the  history  of  Guatemala.  The  coats- 
of-arms  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
America  and  of  the  Republic  of  Guate¬ 
mala  also  appear. 

Despite  the  Spanish  colonial  aspect  of 
the  Palace,  it  is  provided  with  such  modern 
conveniences  as  elevators  and  electric  light¬ 
ing  with  special  fixtures  ordered  from  the 
United  States  to  fit  the  general  scheme  of 
decoration.  Electric  clocks,  bells,  tele¬ 
phones  and  modern  plumbing  add  a  20th 
century  touch  to  this  glamorous  edifice. 


The  Meetings  of  Consultation 

Their  origin,  significance  and  possible  role  in  future 
inter-American  relations 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 
Chief  of  the  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Fundamental  concepts  of  Pan  Americanism 
as  a  background  to  the  doctrine  of  consultation 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  Pan  American¬ 
ism  throughout  its  history,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  its  period  of  incubation,  has  advanced 
slowly.  This  statement  does  not,  however, 
mean  to  imply  that  Pan  Americanism  has 
been  devoid  of  real  progress.  Its  growth 
has  been  steady  and  perceptible  in  every' 
one  of  its  many  stages,  often  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles. 

To  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
movement  in  retrospect,  to  visualize  it  as  a 
whole  from  its  modest  inception  at  Panama 
in  1826  to  our  present  day,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  date  of  its  real  birth  at  the 
First  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  at  Washington  in  1889-1890. 
In  doing  so  the  magnitude  of  its  progress, 
the  character  of  its  notable  accomplish¬ 
ments,  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  It  is  only 
then  that  one  can  fully  appreciate  how  far 
the  Americas  have  traveled  in  working  out 
and  perfecting  a  system  which  today  has 
reached  a  very'  elaborate  state  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the 
men  who  are  now  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  post-war  era. 

Pan  Americanism  is  a  flexible  move¬ 
ment;  it  adju.sts  itself  to  changing  circum¬ 
stances,  to  new'  needs,  new  ideas,  or  new’ 
developments.  Its  tempo  is  regulated  by 
the  requirements  of  the  times,  by  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  Governments  to  proceed 
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further  at  any  given  moment.  This  has 
been  evident  in  every  period  of  its  gradual 
development.  However,  although  Pan 
Americanism  in  its  actual  application  is 
readily  adjustable  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  changing  conditions,  its  underly¬ 
ing  principles,  namely,  solidarity  and  co¬ 
operation,  are  never  changing,  and  it  is 
from  these  two  vital  elements  that  the 
movement  derives  its  strength. 

That  Pan  Americanism  is  more  than  an 
ideal  or  a  theory  is  constantly  demonstrated 
by  the  many  examples  of  its  practical  ac¬ 
complishment.  In  the  days  of  Simon 
Bolivar  Pan  .\mericanism  was  a  dream. 
The  inter-American  community  of  nations 
was  just  beginning  to  take  shape  and  coop¬ 
eration  as  yet  was  difficult  because  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  new'  independent 
nations. 

Today,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been 
so  well  stated  by  the  distinguished  Pan¬ 
amanian  authority  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  .Alfaro, 
“Pan  Americanism  is  not  a  theory  or  a 
dream;  it  is  a  positive  fact  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  concerted  action  of  all  the 
American  republics  for  purposes  of  common 
benefit  in  their  international  existence.” 

As  one  of  the  outstanding  illustrations  of 
this  fact  in  recent  times  the  Meetings  of 
Consultation  may  be  cited.  These  Meet¬ 
ings,  as  will  be  shown  later,  constitute  an 
entirely  new  procedure  specifically  de¬ 
vised  to  cope  with  certain  situations  which 
were  likely  to  develop  as  a  result  of  recent 
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events  and  which  would  require  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernments. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Pan  Americanism  has  been  accel¬ 
erated  especially  through  the  holding  of 
the  so-called  International  Conferences  of 
American  States.  These  Conferences, 
which  have  taken  place  at  intervals  of  five 
years,  with  two  exceptions,  are  large  gath¬ 
erings  of  diplomatic  representatives  who 
study  and  survey  all  phases  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  activity.  They  seek  to  provide  the 
means  to  meet  whatever  problems  may  con¬ 
front  the  nations  of  America  at  that  partic¬ 
ular  time,  and  outline  the  continental 
policies  which  are  to  serve  as  a  guide  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  period. 

In  order  to  implement  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  agreements  adopted,  and  in 
order  to  meet  whatever  specific  problems 
may  arise  in  the  interim  between  these 
international  assemblies,  the  practice  was 
early  adopted  of  calling  special  or  technical 
conferences.  Among  these,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  during  the  last  decade  are  the 
Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace,  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936,  and  the  three  Meetings  of  Consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics,  held  respectively 
at  Panama  in  1939,  Habana  in  1940,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942. 

The  latter  three  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
first,  since  the  Meetings  of  Consultation 
were  convoked  as  a  result  of  the  adoption 
by  the  Peace  Conference  of  a  new  principle, 
which  was  later  implemented  by  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  held  at  Lima  in  1938. 

The  procedure  of  consultation  born  at  the  Peace 
Conference 

The  Peace  Conference  was  called,  as 
stated  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
in  his  personal  letter  proposing  the  convoca¬ 


tion  of  the  Conference  to  the  chief  executives 
of  all  the  Latin  American  republics,  “to 
determine  how  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  the  American  Republics  might  best 
be  safeguarded.”  Any  steps  taken  to  this 
end  were  to  have  as  a  corollary  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
The  Conference,  therefore,  was  intended 
not  only  to  seek  the  means  to  protect  the 
Hemisphere  from  any  internal  threats  to 
its  peace,  but  also  to  secure  it  from  any 
threats  which  might  originate  from  with¬ 
out.  By  1936  it  had  become  increasingly 
evident  to  the  statesmen  of  America  that 
the  peace  of  the  Continent  was  not 
menaced  so  much  by  events  that  might 
occur  within  its  boundaries,  as  by  events 
which  were  then  developing  with  ominous 
rapidity  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
which  might  jeopardize  its  internal  security. 

At  the  time  that  the  Peace  Conference 
was  called  in  1936,  shortly  after  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  between  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  a  peculiar  situation  pre¬ 
vailed  which  made  it  propitious  and  desir¬ 
able  for  the  American  nations  to  meet 
again  around  a  common  council  table  to 
find  the  way  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  tragic  incidents  and  to  insure  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  Hemisphere.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  the  Americas 
created  a  new  procedure,  the  system  of 
consultation. 

This  principle  was  incorporated  in  the 
Convention  for  the  Maintenance,  Preserva¬ 
tion  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace  adopted 
at  the  Conference,  which  provides  for 
consultation  and  collaboration  of  the 
twenty-one  American  nations  in  the  event 
of  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  American 
Republics  from  any  source;  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  continent  in  case  of  war  or  a 
virtual  state  of  war  between  American 
States;  or  a  menace  from  an  international 
war  outside  America  which  might  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  American  republics. 
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The  same  principle  was  reiterated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Solidarity  and  Cooperation,  also 
adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference,  in 
which  it  is  declared  that  “any  act  suscep¬ 
tible  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  America 
affects  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and 
justifies  the  initiation  of  the  procedure  of 
consultation  provided  for”  in  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


Implementation  oj  the  procedure  at  Lima 

The  Peace  Conference  established  the 
principle  of  consultation,  but  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  provide  the  medium  or  ma¬ 
chinery  to  carry  it  out.  This  was  done 
two  years  later  at  Lima,  during  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  world 
was  then  more  pronounced  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  an  international  conflict  appeared 
inevitable. 

The  American  republics,  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  peace  and  solidarity 
of  the  Hemisphere,  adopted  a  resolution 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  one 
of  the  most  important  pronouncements  in 
the  history  of  inter-American  relations. 

In  this  Declaration,  the  American  re¬ 
publics:  1)  Reaffirm  their  continental 
solidarity  and  their  purpose  to  collaborate 
in  the  principles  upon  which  this  solidarity 
is  based;  2)  declare  their  decision  to 
maintain  those  principles  and  to  defend 
them  against  all  foreign  intervention  or 
activity  that  may  threaten  them;  and  3) 
in  case  the  peace,  security  or  territorial 
integrity  of  any  American  republic  is 
threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature,  agree  to 
consult  together  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  common  and  solidary  policy.  The 
Declaration  provides  that  the  consulta¬ 
tions  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  meeting  in  their  several  capitals  by  ro¬ 
tation  and  without  protocolary  character. 


Within  less  than  a  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  the  long  antici¬ 
pated  outbreak  of  hostilities  took  place  in 
Europe,  and  as  a  consequence  the  “pieace, 
security  and  territorial  integrity”  of  the 
.\merican  republics  clearly  became  threat¬ 
ened.  A  situation  arose,  therefore,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  .\merica 
and  justifying  the  initiation  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  consultation. 


The  First  Meeting  of  Consultation-  Panama, 
1939 


Following  a  preliminary  e.xchange  of 
views  among  several  of  the  Governments, 
the  Government  of  Panama  extended  in¬ 
vitations  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs.  or  their  representatives,  to  meet 
at  the  city  of  Panama  on  September  23, 
1939.  Thus  the  procedure  of  consultation 
was  put  into  practical  application  for  the 
first  time.  This  was  a  novel  experiment 
in  inter-.\merican  relations  which  brought 
into  plav  a  new  piolicy,  a  policy  which  has 
been  largely  if  not  wholly  instrumental 
during  the  present  conflict  in  keeping  the 
.\mericas  united. 

The  Meeting  of  Panama  was  held  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  neutral¬ 
ity  of  the  .\merican  continent.  At  that 
time  this  was  thought  to  be  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  With  this  in  mind 
the  American  nations  adopted  a  series  of 
measures,  among  which  one  of  the  most 
significant  was  the  Declaration  of  Panama, 
which  undertook  to  establish  a  zone  of 
security  around  the  .American  Republics 
to  be  kept  free  from  belligerent  activities. 

Realizing  that  as  the  conflict  progressed 
new  problems  with  respect  to  neutrality 
w'ould  inevitably  arise,  the  .American 
governments  provided  in  a  General  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Neutrality,  adopted  at  the  same 
meeting,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
.American  Neutrality  Committee,  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  “studying  and  formulating 
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recommendations  with  respect  to  problems 
of  neutrality  ...  for  the  duration  of  the 
European  w-ar.”  The  functions  of  this 
Committee  were  enlarged  at  the  Second 
Meeting  at  Habana  and  particularly  at 
the  Third  Meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where,  because  of  the  “profound  alteration 
in  the  international  situation  in  America,” 
the  name  was  changed  to  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee.  The  seat  of  this 
Committee  is  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Panama 
Meeting  adopted  many  other  important 
measures,  among  which  stand  out  particu¬ 
larly  those  dealing  with  economic  cooper¬ 
ation.  The  war  was  bound  to  create  many 
problems  in  this  field  for  the  American 
nations,  and  consequently  joint  action  was 
needed  to  prevent  serious  repercussions. 
The  most  important  step  taken  in  this  di¬ 
rection  was  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
.\merican  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  to  which  numerous 
functions  were  assigned.  The  Committee 
was  organized  in  November  1939  and  has 
since  been  in  continuous  session  at  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  Americas 
gradually  came  to  realize  that  neutrality 
in  the  present  conflict  did  not  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  will  of  one  party,  the  neutral, 
for  it  presupposed  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  belligerents  by  refraining  from  acts 
of  aggression  within  the  security  belt. 
The  belligerents  were  not  so  obliging  and 
refused  such  cooperation  as  not  being  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  The  principle  of  the  zone,  therefore, 
was  not  accepted  and  as  a  result  several 
incidents  occurred  toward  the  end  of  1939 
and  in  the  spring  of  1940  within  the  zone 
of  security,  chief  among  which  were  those 
involving  the  Graf  von  Spec,  the  Wakama, 
and  the  Hannover,  all  German  ships. 

These  incidents  in  American  territorial 
waters,  together  with  the  events  which 


took  place  in  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1940 
with  the  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  the  downfall  of  France,  exerted  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  the  international  situation 
in  the  Americas,  and  materially  influenced 
.\merican  public  opinion. 

The  German  occupation  of  those  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  brought  with  it  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  sovereignty  of  Dutch  and 
French  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  might  be  impaired  and  that  such 
possessions  might  be  “converted  into  stra¬ 
tegic  centers  of  aggression  against  nations 
of  the  American  continent.”  thus  “placing 
in  danger  the  essence  and  pattern  of  the 
institutions  of  America,”  and  “creating  a 
state  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.” 

The  Second  Meeting  of  Consultation — Habana, 
1940 

These  questions  gave  rise  to  a  new  series 
of  problems  for  the  American  Republics 
which  necessitated  joint  action,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  at  Panama,  a  Second  Meeting 
was  convened  at  Habana  in  July  1940. 

At  this  second  meeting  the  subject 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates 
was  that  of  the  European  possessions  in 
America  and  the  consequence  of  their 
possible  transfer  to  another  non-American 
power.  After  considering  the  problem 
from  all  angles  and  discussing  at  length 
the  best  and  most  practical  solution,  the 
.American  representatives  finally  advo¬ 
cated  the  formulation  of  a  definite  policy 
which  could  be  applied  without  delay  as 
soon  as  an  emergency  arose. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  the 
Meeting  approved  two  important  instru¬ 
ments:  the  Act  of  Habana  concerning  the 
Provisional  Administration  of  European 
Colonies  and  Possessions  in  the  Americas 
and  the  Convention  with  the  same  title. 
The  Act  of  Habana  was  signed  as  an 
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emergency  measure,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  Convention  as  soon  as  two-thirds  of 
the  American  republics  had  deposited 
their  respective  instruments  of  ratification 
with  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  first  instrument,  of  a  provisional 
nature,  created  an  Emergency  Committee, 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  American  republics.  The  au¬ 
thority  and  functions  exercised  by  the 
Emergency  Committee  were  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Inter-American  Commission 
for  Territorial  Administration  as  soon  as 
the  Convention  came  into  effect.  This 
took  place  on  January  8,  1942,  the  date 
on  which  the  fourteenth  ratification  of  the 
Convention  was  deposited  with  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

The  Emergency  Committee,  at  first,  and 
later  on  the  Commission,  were  to  “assume 
the  administration  of  the  region  attacked 
or  threatened,”  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention.  In  case  of 
need  for  emergency  action,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Committee,  it  was 
provided  that  any  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lics,  individually  or  jointly  with  others, 
would  have  the  right  to  act  in  the  manner 
w’hich  its  own  defense  or  that  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  should  require.  In  this  latter  event, 
however,  the  Committee  was  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  immediately  after  its  constitution, 
of  the  action  taken  in  order  that  it  might 
consider  such  action  and  adopt  appro¬ 
priate  measures. 

As  the  situation  developed  it  never  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  Committee,  or  the 
Commission  after  the  Convention  became 
effective,  to  swing  into  action,  although 
at  times  it  appeared  as  if  the  need  might 
arise.  The  problem,  however,  was  ever 
present  for  a  long  period  and  the  fact 
that  appropriate  machinery  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  made  it  possible  for  the  American 
republics  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  meet 
such  a  contingency. 


This  is  another  illustration  of  the  state¬ 
ment  made  earlier  that  Pan  Americanism 
is  a  system  of  great  elasticity,  that  a  step 
forward  is  taken  or  a  new  procedure 
evolved  whenever  the  need  or  circum¬ 
stances  so  require.  The  machinery  may 
be  provided  in  anticipation  of  a  problem 
or  it  may  be  created  when  the  problem 
arises. 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act  of 
Habana  and  the  signing  of  the  Convention, 
the  American  republics  made  another 
important  commitment  at  this  meeting 
in  which  the  procedure  of  consultation 
was  again  invoked. 

The  commitment  referred  to  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  Resolution  XV,  providing  for 
reciprocal  assistance  and  cooperation,  in 
which  it  is  declared  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  non-American  State  against 
the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all;  that  in  the  event  of  such  aggression 
or  threats  of  aggression,  tne  signatory 
States  shall  consult  among  themselves  in 
order  to  agree  upon  the  measures  to  be 
taken;  and  that  in  order  to  organize  co¬ 
operation  for  the  defense  and  assistance 
which  they  shall  lend  each  other  in  the 
event  of  aggression,  the  signatory  States 
shall  proceed  to  negotiate  the  necessary 
complementary  agreements. 

The  first  act  of  aggression  covered  by 
this  resolution  was  committed  over  a  year 
later,  when  Japan  suddenly  attacked  the 
United  States  on  December  7,  1941. 

On  the  basis  of  the  declaration  above 
mentioned,  and  as  an  expression  of  soli¬ 
darity,  several  of  the  American  Republics 
declared  war  against  the  Axis  shortly  after 
the  United  States  was  attacked,  some  of 
them  even  before  this  country.* 

*Sef  tablf  on  severances  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
declarations  of  war,  p.  158. — Editor. 
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The  Third  Meeting  of  Consultation — Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1942 

Pursuant  to  the  same  declaration  the 
Government  of  Chile,  two  days  after  the 
Japanese  attack,  on  December  9,  1941,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  communication  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  requesting  him  to  consult  with 
the  other  American  Governments  on  the 
advisability  of  convoking  a  Third  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  “in 
order  to  consider  the  situation  that  has 
arisen  and  to  adopt  suitable  measures  re¬ 
quired  by  the  solidarity  of  our  nations  and 
the  defense  of  the  Hemisphere.” 

After  an  exchange  of  views  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Third  Meeting  be  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  opening  on  January  15,  1942. 

The  major  question  which  came  up  for 
discussion  before  the  Conference  was  the 
attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  American 
Republics  in  view  of  the  act  of  aggression 
by  a  non-American  power  on  a  State  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
subsequent  declaration  of  war  by  the  other 
two  Axis  partners.  These  attacks  against 
a  member  of  the  American  community  of 
nations  were  interpreted  as  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  continental  sovereignty  itself. 

As  stated  before,  the  Governments  had 
taken  a  definite  stand  even  before  the 
Meeting  with  relation  to  the  conflict. 
Nine  countries,  namely,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nic¬ 
aragua,  and  Panama,  had  declared  war 
against  the  Axis.  Three — Colombia,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  Venezuela — had  broken  off  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations,  while  the  others  had  pro¬ 
claimed  their  solidarity  with  the  United 
States  by  declaring  that  they  considered 
the  United  States  a  nonbelligerent  and 
would  not  apply  to  her  the  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  belligerents. 


In  the  first  resolution  adopted,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  recommended  the  breaking 
of  their  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis 
powers  “in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  by  their  own  laws  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  position  and  circumstances 
obtaining  in  each  country.” 

In  accordance  with  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  even 
before  the  Meeting  adjourned,  and  Ecua¬ 
dor  the  day  following  the  close  of  the 
Meeting.  Chile  took  similar  action  on 
January  20,  1943,  and  Argentina  on 
January  26,  1944. 

At  present,  of  the  twenty-one  American 
Republics  fourteen  have  declared  war 
against  the  totalitarian  powers  and  the 
rest  have  severed  relations. 

The  above-mentioned  resolution,  apart 
from  its  psychological  effect,  was  intended 
to  eliminate  centers  of  totalitarian  propa¬ 
ganda,  organized  espionage  and  sabotage, 
and  subversive  activities  in  general,  which 
previously  had  been  able  to  operate  under 
the  cloak  of  diplomatic  immunity. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Meeting, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  Dr. 
Ezequiel  Padilla,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Mexico,  remarked:  .  .  .  “every 
diplomatic  agent,  in  time  of  war,  is  the 
agent  of  conspiracy.  From  his  armchair 
he  reports  the  sailing  of  every  ship  from 
American  shores  loaded  with  men  and 
condemns  it  to  bombardment  on  the  high 
seas.  He  is  the  wire  over  which  invisible 
warfare  is  conducted.” 

Supplementing  this  general  resolution  a 
number  of  specific  recommendations  were 
approved  which  were  designed  to  control 
the  activities  of  aliens  operating  against 
the  security  of  the  American  Republics. 
Among  these,  the  most  prominent  was 
that  relative  to  subversive  activities,  which 
aims  to  control  acts  of  aggression  of  a  non- 
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military  character.  To  study  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  measures  proposed  in  this 
resolution  a  Committee  was  created  under 
the  title  of  Emergency  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Political  Defense,  which  began 
to  function  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  on 
April  15,  1942. 

Concurrently,  another  resolution  was 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  severance  of 
commercial  and  financial  relations. 

In  the  field  of  military'  and  naval  defense 
the  Meeting  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Inter- American  Defense  Board  com¬ 
posed  of  military  and  naval  technicians 
appointed  by  each  Government  to  study 
and  recommend  measures  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  the  continent.  The  Board 
convened  at  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  on 
March  30,  1942  and  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  in  Washington  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  emergency. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  impiortant 
resolutions  in  the  fields  of  communications, 
post-war  problems,  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
nal  economy,  production  of  raw  and 
strategic  materials,  financial  cooperation, 
transportation,  and  many  other  subjects. 

On  the  basis  of  all  these  resolutions,  as 
well  as  those  adopted  at  the  two  previous 
Meetings,  the  American  governments  have 
undertaken  unilaterally  or  jointly  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  steps  directed  towards 
the  successful  conclusion  of  the  present 
conflict. 

The  signijicance  of  the  Meetings  of  Consultation 

^and  their  possible  role  in  the  future 

.\t  this  point  the  question  that  presents 
itself  is  tw'ofold:  1)  What  has  been  the 
significance  of  the  Meetings  of  Consulta¬ 
tion,  and  2)  What  role  will  such  meetings 
be  called  upion  to  play  in  the  future? 

In  answer  to  the  first  pioint  it  can  be 
categorically  stated  that  these  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  assemblies  have  been  of  extraordinary 
importance.  The  results  obtained  through 


their  means  have  equalled  if  not  sur¬ 
passed  the  most  optimistic  expectations. 
They  have  served  to  bring  the  Americas 
closer  together  than  ever  before  in  the 
face  of  a  common  peril.  Through  con¬ 
sultation  with  one  another  at  these 
meetings  the  American  Republics  have 
pooled  their  unlimited  resources  in  every 
field  to  present  a  common  and  powerful 
front  against  a  common  enemy.  These 
meetings  have  provided  a  living  example 
of  international  cooperation  such  as  has 
never  been  present  in  any  other  continent 
of  the  world. 

To  enumerate  and  discuss  adequately 
all  the  different  measures  adopted  at  the 
Consultative  Meetings,  as  well  as  those 
undertaken  by  the  governments  indi¬ 
vidually  or  jointly  on  the  basis  of  the 
specific  recommendations  made  at  those 
meetings,  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limited  range  of  an  article.  Therefore, 
no  attempt  is  made  here  to  go  beyond  a 
general  statement.  The  statement  is  made 
however,  without  hesitation,  because  the 
facts  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  support  the  assertion. 

With  reference  to  the  second  point, 
that  is,  the  future  role  of  the  Consultative 
Meetings,  anything  that  can  be  said  must 
of  necessity  be  speculative. 

There  have  been  some  different  points 
of  view  as  to  whether  the  Meetings  of 
Consultation  are  on  the  same  level  as  the 
International  Conferences  of  American 
States,  or  to  be  considered  as  of  a  special 
character,  in  a  category  of  their  own,  to 
meet  problems  of  an  emergency  nature. 

There  is  no  marked  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  power  and  competence 
of  each.  The  International  Conferences 
are  attended  by  high  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  full  piowers.  There  is  no 
particular  limitation  as  to  the  type  of 
person  that  may  be  delegated  by  the 
Executive  of  each  nation.  The  Con- 
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sultative  Meetings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
attended  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  respective  countries,  or 
their  personal  representatives.  The  latter 
lieing  immediately  responsible  for  the 
determination  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
their  respective  countries,  are  in  a  category 
different  from  that  of  the  delegates  to  the 
International  Conferences  of  American 
States,  who  are  not  always  or  exclusively 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  power 
and  competence,  however,  both  the  Meet¬ 
ings  and  the  International  Conferences 
are  equal. 

The  difference,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  degree  of  importance  or  power, 
but  in  scope. 

The  International  Conferences  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  are  broader  in  scope,  covering 
virtually  the  entire  field  of  inter-American 
activity.  They  are  meetings  at  which 
broad  principles  of  Pan  American  policy 
are  established  and  long-range  programs 
are  formulated,  leaving  to  special  or  tech¬ 
nical  congresses  the  consideration  of  topics 
which  require  special  attention. 

The  Consultative  Meetings,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  they  have  undertaken  to  con¬ 
sider  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  have 
l)een  conducted  with  all  the  elaborateness 
and  formality  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences,  going  in  fact  beyond  their  origi¬ 
nally  contemplated  informal  character,  are 
intended  for  emergency  purposes  to  con¬ 
sider  problems  of  an  urgent  character. 

The  basic  difference,  therefore,  does  not 
lie  in  their  comparative  diplomatic  im¬ 
portance,  but  rather  in  their  aims  and 
purposes. 

This  is  the  interpretation  given  to  this 
question  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  In  a  report  ap¬ 
proved  on  December  4,  1940  the  Board 
held  the  view  “that  the  procedure  of  con¬ 
sultation  is  intended  to  meet  problems  of 
an  urgent  nature,  and  that  the  Meetings 


of  Consultation  are  of  an  emergency  char¬ 
acter.  .  .  .  They  are  intended  primarily 
to  facilitate  an  exchange  of  views  among  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

In  a  later  report,  approved  on  March  5, 
1941,  the  Board  reiterated  the  same  view- 
in  the  following  words:  “The  procedure  of 
consultation  is  intended  to  meet  urgent 
problems,  and  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Meetings  of  Consultation  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  convened,  and  in  no  sense  should 
they  partake  of  the  broad  general  nature 
that  characterizes  the  programs  of  the 
International  Conferences  of  American 
States.” 

Similar  views  have  laeen  expressed  by 
prominent  personalities  of  the  Continent. 
In  an  important  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Miguel  Angel  Campa,  former  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Cuba,  liefore  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  at  Habana  in 
1941,  he  made  the  following  statement: 
“The  Pan  American  Conferences,  so-called, 
are  periodical  assemblies  of  our  peoples 
with  a  marked  parliamentary,  sometimes 
academic,  character.  The  Meetings  of 
Consultation  are  in  their  real  meaning 
Extraordinary  Councils  of  responsible 
Ministers  who  consider  only  dangerous  sit¬ 
uations  and  urgent  measures.  The  first 
conclude  agreements  or  arrive  at  delibera¬ 
tive  adjustments  to  maintain  and  improve 
normal  friendly  relations;  the  latter  adopt 
executive  diplomatic  formulas  of  immedi¬ 
ate  importance.” 

This  opinion  w-as  also  shared  by  the  late 
Dr.  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco,  distinguished 
Brazilian  Jurist  who  until  his  recent  death 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- American 
Juridical  Committee.  .At  one  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Committee  in  which  the  com- 
[jetency  of  both  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  and  the  Consultative  Meetings  w-as 
discussed.  Dr.  Mello  Franco  stated  that  in 
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his  opinion  the  latter  are  of  an  “emergency 
character,  dealing  with  special  or  urgent 
problems  of  capital  importance  to  the 
continent.” 

In  times  such  as  we  are  living  in  today 
it  would  be  inadvisable  and  impractical 
to  continue  holding  regularly  as  in  peace 
times  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  foresee  the  problems  which 
would  be  likely  to  arise  in  the  distant 
future  and  to  formulate  a  long-range  policy 
for  the  ensuing  period.  The  Fifth  Con¬ 
ference,  which  w  as  scheduled  for  Santiago 
Chile,  in  1915  was  postponed  during  the 
last  World  War  until  1923.  Similarly,  in 
the  present  conflict,  the  Ninth  Conference, 
which  was  scheduled  for  Bogota  in  1943, 
has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 

In  the  interval  the  Consultative  Meetings 
are  effectively  serving  the  same  purpose  in 
such  a  way  that  they  might  be  called  ad 
interim  international  American  Confer¬ 
ences.  They  are  fully  capable  of  settling 
all  pressing  problems  of  urgent  need.  All 
other  problems  fall  at  present  into  the 
background  foreshadowed  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  war. 

This  new  procedure,  w'hich  in  the  past 
has  so  effectively  enabled  the  American 
governments  to  overcome  many  serious 
problems  arising  out  of  recent  world 
events,  will  quite  probably  become  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  in  the  future  conduct  of 
inter-American  affairs.  The  procedure 
was  originally  designed  to  meet  not  only  ex¬ 
ternal  threats  to  the  security  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  but  also  threats  from  internal  sources. 
Therefore,  even  after  the  war,  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  consultation  is  likely  to  be  invoked 
should  any  events  menace  the  peace  of  the 
Hemisphere,  whether  they  originate  in  an 
international  controversy  or  a  purely  hemi¬ 
spheric  one.  Consultation  may  be  resorted 
to  particularly  during  the  period  of  world 
reconstruction,  when  grave  economic  and 


financial  problems  will  face  the  American 
nations. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  once  the  world 
begins  again  to  march  on  the  path  of  se¬ 
curity  and  stability  the  regular  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Conferences  will  take  up  where  they 
left  off,  but  if  at  any  time  an  international 
conflict  should  develop,  or  a  continental 
dispute  or  emergency,  the  machinery  of 
consultation  will  probably  be  called  upon 
again  to  play  its  vital  role  as  an  established 
instrument  of  American  international 
policy. 

Conclusion 

The  foregoing  outlines  the  history  of  the 
Meetings  of  Consultation,  their  signifi¬ 
cance,  juridical  aspects  and  po.ssible  role  in 
the  future  of  Pan  American  affairs.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  present  within  the  short 
space  of  an  article  a  general  but  complete 
picture  of  this  interesting  development  in 
the  recent  history  of  inter-American  rela¬ 
tions  and  to  point  out  at  the  same  time 
some  of  the  accomplishments  realized 
through  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
consultation. 

The  principle  of  consultation  is  a  new 
but  very  effective  element  in  the  so-called 
inter-American  system  which  in  turn  rep¬ 
resents  the  praetical  development  of  Pan 
Americanism.  If  consultation  has  been  so 
successful  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
basic  constituents  which  support  the  sys¬ 
tem — particularly  cooperation  and  abso¬ 
lute  juridical  equality — have  also  been 
present  in  this  latest  phase  of  it. 

The  Americas  can  look  with  pride  at  the 
system  they  have  devised  to  create  a  work¬ 
ing  machinery  to  maintain  and  preserve 
peace  at  home  and  to  defend  it  against 
interference  from  abroad.  This  system 
should  serve  as  a  pattern  after  the  war  for 
the  organization  of  the  peaee  to  come.  It 
has  worked  here,  and  although  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  it  might  not  be  entirely 
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adaptable  because  of  varying  conditions, 
it  should  at  least  be  used  as  a  guide. 

Indeed,  President  Roosevelt  closed  a 
Message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  progress  of  the  war,  delivered 
on  September  17,  1943,  with  the  following 
remarks:  “The  policy  of  the  good  neigh¬ 
bor” — which  after  all  is  nothing  more 
than  a  modern  development  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Pan  Americanism — “has  shown 
such  success  in  the  Hemisphere  of  the 
Americas  that  its  extension  to  the  world 
seems  to  be  the  logical  next  step.” 

That  this  is  not  impractical  or  Utopian 
is  demonstrated  by  the  Joint  Four-Nation 
Declaration  signed  recently  at  the  Moscow 
meeting  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China.  In  that 
Declaration  these  four  nations  affirm, 
among  other  things: 

That  they  recognize  the  necessity  of  establishing 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  general  inter¬ 
national  organization,  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states, 
and  open  to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large 
and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security;  and 

That  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security  pending  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  law  and  order  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  of  general  security,  they  will  consult  with 
one  another  and  as  occasion  requires  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to 
joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  community  of 
nations. 

Although  for  the  present  the  declaration 
just  quoted  is  merely  an  affirmation,  it 


reflects  a  palpable  tendency  to  give  a 
world  application  to  the  inter-American 
principle  of  consultation  to  maintain  peace 
through  cooperative  action. 

With  reference  to  this  point,  however,  it 
should  be  noted,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  that  if  the  inter-American  system 
has  been  successful,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  nations  have  at  all 
times  acted  with  a  firm  determination  to 
maintain  those  principles  which  have 
always  been  considered  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  any  system  of  international 
relations.  Accordingly,  if  the  extension 
of  that  system  to  the  world  is  to  attain  the 
same  results,  it  will  be  essential  that  the 
same  elements  be  present  in  the  universal 
system. 

The  efficacy  of  the  inter-American  sys¬ 
tem,  as  has  been  so  well  said  by  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  in  his  article  entitled  America 
in  the  World  Order  which  appeared  in  the 
February  1944  issue  of  this  Bulletin, 
“rests  not  on  any  one  particular  form  or 
mechanism,  but  on  the  ‘will  to  peace’  of 
the  American  nations.  .  .  .”  Later  he 
continues:  “.  .  .  it  is  only  through  col¬ 
lective  action  that  security  can  be  obtained 
and  ...  no  mechanism,  however  care¬ 
fully  devised,  will  function  efficiently  unless 
supported  by  a  ‘will  to  peace’  combined 
with  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  international  organization  to 
face  any  sacrifice  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.” 


Sculptured  Miniatures 


On  December  27,  1943,  an  exhibit  of  sculptured 
miniatures  of  famous  jiersonalities,  by  the  Mexican 
artist  Federico  Mendoza  Limon,  was  opened  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  This  exhibit,  sp)on- 
sored  by  the  Mexican  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  attracted  great 
attention  on  account  of  the  originality  of  the 
artistic  medium  and  the  striking  likenesses  of  the 
miniatures  to  the  persons  ptortrayed.  When  the 
figures  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  Mexico 
City,  the  artist  won  the  following  acclaim  from  a 
well-known  critic:  “Mendoza  Lim6n  is  not  a  rival 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  miniaturists.  He  is  a 
creator  in  his  own  right.  He  has  fulfilled  the 
dream  of  every  artist:  to  create.” 


ROOSFA'ELT,  CHURCHILL,  STALIN,  AND 
HITLER 


FRANCISCO  CASTILLO  N.AJERA,  AMBASSADOR  OF  MEXICO  IN  WASHINGTON, 
EZEQUIEL  PADILLA,  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  AND  MAXIMINO  XVTLA 
CAMACHO,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 


Pan  American  Union  Sunday  Afternoon 
Concerts  and  Exhibits 


During  the  past  year  the  building  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  been  opiened 
on  Sunday  afternoons  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  and  the  large  number  of  Service 
men  and  women  and  Government  em¬ 
ployes  newly  arrived  in  Washington.  The 
practice  was  initiated  in  January  of  1943 
with  the  I nter- American  Photographic 
Exhibit,  and  proved  so  popular  that  it  was 
continued  regularly  throughout  the  year, 
except  during  the  summer  months.  From 
four  to  five  o’clock  each  Sunday  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  of  the  Americas  or  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  is  presented.  Approximately 
2,000  to  3,000  people  visit  the  building 
each  week,  and  the  programs  are  usually 
attended  by  a  capacity  audience  of  800 
to  1,000. 

The  programs  presented  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Americas  during  the  fall  and  winter 
season  of  1943-44  were  as  follows: 

October  10:  Program  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  by  Graciela  Rivera,  Puerto 
Rican  soprano,  and  Otto  V'ega, 
pianist  from  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

October  17:  Motion  picture:  Our  jXeighbors 
down  the  Road — scenes  along  the 
route  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  in  South  America. 

October  24:  Program  of  Chilean  music  by  Rcn6 
Amengual,  Chilean  pianist. 
October  31 :  Motion  pictures:  Middle  America — 
the  ancient  Mayans  and  their 
influence  on  the  present-day  civi¬ 
lization  of  Central  America;  and 
Abaca — a  Central  American  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  war  effort. 
November  7 :  Program  of  piano  music  empha¬ 
sizing  indigenous  melodies  by 
Frederick  H.  Bloch,  Professor  at 
the  Central  University,  Quito, 
Ecuador. 

November  14:  Motion  pictures:  Argentine  Soil  and 
Colombia — Crossroads  oj  America. 


November  21 :  Program  ol  Music  of  the  Americas. 

November  28:  Pan  .American  Centenary  of  the 
Postage  Stamp.  Closing  session 
of  the  Ninth  American  Philatelic 
Congress,  featuring  outstanding 
educators  at  a  Round  Table  Dis¬ 
cussion. 

December  5:  Program  of  music  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  featuring  Jos6  G. 
Ramirez  Peralta,  demonstrating 
Dominican  rhythms  on  native 
instruments;  Anita  de  Palma, 
soprano;  Mary  Ann  Kullmer, 
violinist;  and  Frederick  H.  Bloch, 
pianist. 

December  12:  Motion  pictures:  Veruguela;  Vene¬ 
zuela  Moves  Ahead — recent  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  changes; 
Orchids — the  flower  of  the  tropics. 

December  19:  Program  of  Brazilian  music  by 
Egydio  de  Castro  e  Silva,  pianist. 

December  26:  Motion  pictures:  Wooden  Faces  of 
Totonicapan;  Hill  Towns  of  Guate¬ 
mala;  Sky  Daruers  and  Mexican 
Moods — fiestas  south  of  the  border. 

January  2:  Program  of  music,  with  Elena 

Crivella,  pianist,  and  Florence 
Lyman,  soprano. 

January  9:  Motion  pictures:  A  Tour  of  Color¬ 

ful  Mexico — five  reels  of  Koda- 
chrome  film  presented  through 

the  courtesy  of  the  Mexican 

Government  Tourist  Department, 
with  narration  by  Tyrone  Power, 
Orson  Welles  and  Linda  Darnell. 
Itinerary:  Mexico  City  and  envi¬ 
rons;  Puebla,  Fortin  and  Orizaba; 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepiec; 

Cuernavaca,  Taxco,  Acapulco; 

P&tzcuaro  and  the  lake  region  of 
Michoacan. 

January  16:  Program  of  music  by  Blanca 

Renard,  Chilean  pianist. 

January  23:  Motion  pictures:  Ecuador  and 

Peru.  Down  Where  the  North  Be¬ 
gins;  and  This  is  Ecuador — in¬ 
cluding  scenes  on  the  Galapagos 
Islands. 
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January  30:  Program  of  Music  of  the  Americas. 
February  6:  Charles  Perry  Weimer,  Latin 
American  traveler,  author  and 
lecturer,  and  his  Cavalcade  of  South 
America — an  all  color  motion  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Continent,  showing 
the  people,  their  cities,  industries, 
rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  from 
Venezuela  to  the  Straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan. 

February  13:  Program  of  Musit  of  the  Americas, 
by  James  Sykes,  pianist. 

February  20:  Motion  pictures:  Yucatan — the  Old 
l^nd  of  the  Mayas;  Guadalajara;  and 
Pan  American  Bazaar. 

February  27 :  Program  of  Music  of  the  Americas. 

From  November  4  to  22  there  was  a 
special  exhibition  of  water  colors  and  draw'- 
ings  by  Francisco  Amighetti  Ruiz,  Costa 
Rican  artist;  during  the  Centenary  of  the 
Postage  Stamp  there  w'as  a  display  of 
American  stamps,  and  from  December  27 
to  January  10  an  exhibit  of  sculptured 
miniatures  by  the  Mexican  Federico 
Mendoza  Limon. 

The  Union  has  permanent  exhibits  on 
each  of  the  American  Republics,  and  an 
interesting  special  photographic  display 
entitled  “Latin  America  Produces  for 
Victory.”  This  is  a  collection  of  more 
than  a  hundred  photographs  from  various 
government  departments  and  war  agencies, 
including  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
National  Museum,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs,  and  the  Pullman  Company. 
It  pre.sents  a  graphic  story  of  how  Latin 
America  is  supplying  strategic  materials 
for  United  Nations  war  needs.  The 
pictures  show  these  materials  in  their 
natural  state,  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  finally  in  their  role  as  part  of  the  great 
war  effort. 

Among  the  contributions  from  Brazil 
are  industrial  diamonds,  of  which  the 
United  States  purchases  annually  300,000 


carats  for  use  in  tools  for  piercing  the  hard 
metal  alloys  in  the  bores  of  heavy  artillery. 
Brazil  also  produces  the  babassu  nuts,  the 
oil  of  which  forms  a  basis  of  glycerine,  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  explo¬ 
sives,  and  is  the  only  source  of  high  grade 
quartz  erystals,  used,  on  account  of  their 
ability  to  with.stand  high  pressure,  for 
submarine  portholes,  and  for  periscopes, 
iceberg-detecting  apparatus,  sounding  de¬ 
vices,  and  other  submarine  equipment. 

Linseed  oil  from  Argentina,  world’s 
largest  producer  of  the  flax  from  which 
linseed  oil  is  derived,  keeps  machine  guns 
from  rusting  in  storage  or  in  transit. 
Shoes  for  America’s  marching  feet  are 
made  more  pliable  and  longer-lasting  by 
the  tanning  extract  from  quebracho  trees 
in  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  The  que¬ 
bracho  tree  is  so  hard  that  it  turns  the 
edges  of  steel  tools  and  breaks  the  teeth  of 
circular  saws.  Hardwood  of  the  Latin 
American  jungles  is  also  used  for  gun 
butts,  and  the  supply  is  unending,  for  it  is 
estimated  that  the  forests  of  the  southern 
republics  contain  six  thousand  billion 
board  feet  of  standing  timber. 

Ecuador  supplies  the  United  States  with 
balsa  wood,  kapok,  and  the  tagua  nut. 
from  which  buttons  are  made.  Even  in 
ordinary  times,  Ecuador  exports  more 
than  50,000  tons  of  tagua  nuts  each  year. 
The  prized  balsa  wood,  the  lightest  wood 
known,  is  used  in  the  construction  of  com¬ 
bat  planes,  and  kapok  fills  the  jackets 
worn  by  flyers,  parachutists,  and  fighting 
forces  in  cold  climates.  Kapok,  because 
of  its  low  specific  gravity,  is  also  highly 
valuable  for  lifesaving  equipment. 

This  exhibit  shows  that  from  the  Mexican 
mines  and  the  petroleum  fields  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  to  the  cattle  country  of  Argentina,  the 
Latin  American  nations  are  sending  the 
United  States  products  invaluable  at  a 
time  when  many  world  sources  of  vital 
materials  are  cut  off  by  the  war. 
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De  Sao  Paulo  a  Curitiba 

LUIZ  EDMUNDO 


Tendo  chegado  a  capital  paulista,  pela  via 
fcrrea,  num  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  dai  parti, 
tomando  a  rodovia  nova  que  nos  leva  em 
10  ou  12  boras,  por  veredas  confusas  e 
cspetacularcs,  ^  capital  paranaense,  seguin- 
do  as  scrranias  da  Ribeira.  Esta  nova 
estrada,  inaugurada  apenas  ha  uns  seis 
anos,  ampla,  solida  e,  mais  do  que  isso, 
ainda,  muito  bem  conservada,  diga-se  de 
passagem,  nao  representa,  apenas,  urn 
autentico  triunfo  para  a  engenharia  mili- 
tar  da  nossa  terra,  que  a  concebeu  e  a 
construiu,  mas,  um  quadro  de  surpreen- 
dente  e  estranho  deslumbramento  para  o 
viajante  que  a  perlustre,  sobretudo  na 
parte  que  estadeia  entre  Capao  Bonito  e 
bandas  de  Serro  Azul.  No  sitio,  entao,  em 
que  ela  trepa  e  vai,  numa  sinuosa  impres- 
sionante,  rasgando  sem  temor,  a  tumidez 
da  serra  da  Ribera,  ou  rompendo  por  sobre 
os  altiplanos  arrogantes  da  serrania  ma- 
jcstosa,  o  quadro  da  natureza  que  se  des- 
dobra  ao  nosso  olhar  nao  aturde,  sbmente, 
cmbriaga,  enternece,  alucina  e  comove. 

Imagine-se  um  claro  sulco  atravessando 
o  seio  verde-escuro  de  multiplas  florestas 
seculares,  vencendo  vales  e  grotoes,  riachos, 
cascatas,  rampas,  cortando  a  tumidez  de 
forma^oes  calcareas,  nao  raro,  em  galerias 
feitas  a  picao,  altos  e  solenes  corredores 
de  marmores  magnificos,  resplandecendo, 
faulhando  ao  sol.  .  .  .  Umas  vezes,  ao 
nosso  olhar  aturdido  e  irriquieto,  e  o  pano 
da  mataria  espessa  que  se  descerra  para 
mostrar,  em  vales  fundos  e  serenos,  a 
mancha  da  agua  de  ribeiros  que  vao 

De  “Culture  PolUica,”  Rio  de  Jaruiro,  agSsto  de 


descendo  cm  curvas  preguigosas,  ou  a  nota 
luminosa  e  lampejante  de  lagoinhas  azues, 
de  travessas  cascatas;  outras  vezes,  e  o 
magico  desdobrar  de  maiores  cenarios, 
muito  mais  profundos  e  formosos:  em 
vistoso  desenho  orografico,  picos  de  exoti- 
cos  feitios,  serras  dentadas,  montes  arro¬ 
gantes,  outeiros,  cristas,  chapadoes,  tudo 
isso  em  um  labirinto  confuso  e  desarru- 
mado  de  massas  que  ora  se  juntam,  ora 
se  separam,  que  se  conjugam  e  ao  mesmo 
tempo  se  dispersam,  em  tropel  policromico; 
elcvagoes  que  vao,  porem,  perdendo 
lentamente  cor,  tamanho  e  relevo,  a 
medida  que  fogem  e  se  afastam  de  nos. 

E  enquanto  a  nossa  vista  se  extasia  no 
deleite  da  tela  sem  igual,  ha  uma  fauna 
bulhcnta  e  alvorogada  que,  a  cada  passo, 
vai-se  dispersando,  fugindo  ante  o  ruidoso 
refolgar  da  maquina  que,  pelo  claro- 
escuro  da  folhagem,  por  subidas  e  voltas, 
em  corridas  e  saltos  nos  conduz. 

Qualqucr  evocagao  que  fa^amos  da 
pompa  singular,  da  rude  majestade  de 
uma  dessas  paisagcns  tropicals  que,  nao 
raro,  os  pintores  invcntam — desordenadas 
tramas  de  troncos  altos  e  volumosos  como 
torres,  de  frondes  colossais,  galhudas  e 
cnfolhadas,  aos  quais  se  prendem  e 
enla^am  as  lianas  c  os  cipos,  em  meio  a 
fofos  e  labirinticos  tapetes  de  ciperaceas 
e  gramineas;  o  sobrenatural,  a  fantas- 
magoria  de  uma  natureza  somente  figurada 
pelo  cerebro  humano  e  que  o  pincel  nos 
reproduz  so  para  impressionar  ou  comover, 
nada  disso  repete  o  cenario  estupendo  e 
teatral  que  nos  cerca  e  se  estende  por 
milhas  e  por  milhas  de  distancias. 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 

To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in-  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 

formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 

with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 

American  Republics  since  the  United  receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 

States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De-  and  other  difficulties, 

cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being  When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders,  parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 

and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga-  item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 

zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications  previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 

received  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 

While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each  in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 

monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 


Severances  oj  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  oj  War,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration  by  the  United  A  ations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations  I 

Declarations  of  War  1 

Adherence 

to  the  Joint 

1 

1 

Declare- 

1 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria  { 
Hungary  | 
Kumania  | 

Vichy 

France 

Germany  ' 
and  Italy  1 

Japan  | 

Bulgaria  | 

Hungary 

Kumania 

tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Argentina ........ 

>1-26-44 

1 

1-26-44: 

2-4-44I 

2-4-44 

2  4-7-43! 

Bolivia . 

1-28-42, 

1-28-42 

2  4-7-43 

24-27-43 

1-28-421 

1-28-42 

0) 

8-22-42 

2-6-43 

Chile . 

l-20-43j 

1-20-43 

5-18-43 

5-18-43 

Colombia . 

12-19-411 

12-8-41 

11-26-42 

11-27-431 

1-17-43 

Costa  Rica . 

1 

i 

H-5-15-42' 

R-5-15-42 

12-11-411 

00 

1-1-42 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Re- 

. 

11-9-42 

12-11-41 

12-9-41 

1-1-42 

public . 

Fx^uador . I 

. i 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

11-26-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1 . 

1-1-42 

El  Salvador . 1 

. 1 

. i 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

11-12-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

Haiti . 

11-10-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-24-41 

1-1-42 

Honduras . 

; 

B-12-20-41 

H.12-19-41 

11-13-42 

i  12-13-41 

1  12-8^1 

1 . 

1-1-42 

Mexico . 

1  1 

12-8-41 

!  11-9-42 

1  5-22-42 

i  5-22-42 

I 

1 

6-14-42 

1  ' 

^  12-11-41 

!  12-8-41 

1 

Nicaragua . 

i 

11-10-42 

12-19-41 

1-1  -42 

Panama . 

Paraguay . 

1-28-42' 

1-28-42 

11-13-42 

j  12-12-41 

M 2-7-41 

1 . 

1  1-1-42 

Peru . 

1-24-42 

1-24-42 

1-26-43 

United  .States . 

i-25-42^ 

1 . 

(•) 

1  12-1 i-4i 

12-8-41 

6-.5-42 

i-1-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42 

5-12-43 

j . 

j . 

Venezuela . 

12-31-41 

12-31-41 

1  11-26-42 

, 

1 

1 . 

>  Argontinasi'veivd  n'lation.s  with  Oermany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy’s  having  chanced  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 
’  The  decree  of  April  7, 1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declaiwl  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  under 

which  the  Bolivian  Oovemment  adhere<l  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  (’oncress  on 
November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with  the  Axis. 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

>  Kumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5, 1942,  respectively.  ( The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  state  Bulletin,  November  20, 1943.) 

'  Mexico  had  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Kumania.  (The  Department  of  Slate  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1943.) 

*  I’anama  declared  war  on  December  10, 1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

‘  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department  of 
Stale  Bulletin,  November  14,  1942.) 
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those  of  measures  already  published  are 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
{e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolettn  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 

El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regislro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,434,  requiring  by  November  1,  1943  from  all 
citizens  and  naturalized  inhabitants  of  the 
country  a  statement  confirming  or  noting  a  change 
in  the  location  of  residence;  after  this  time  the 
presentation  of  a  registration  certificate  will  be 
required  for  all  business  transactions.  {Bolrtin 
Oficial,  .September  1,  1943.) 

87 A',.  August  3,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,724,  clarifying  the  terms  of  Decree  No.  121,742 
of  June  3,  1942  (see  Argentina  19ai,  Bulletin, 
December  1942)  governing  sale  prices  for  fuel, 
Diesel,  and  gas  oils.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  August  9, 
1943.) 

8'^,.  August  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,450,  authorizing  the  exportation  of  250  horses  to 
Bolivia  for  use  by  the  army.  {Bolelin  Oficial, 
September  25,  1943.) 

87Afi.  August  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,893,  amplifying  Art.  4  of  Decree  No.  1,580  of 
June  29,  1943  (see  Argentina  84,  Bulletin, 
November  1943  and  Februaiy  1944)  to  protect 
tenants  of  rooms  and  small  apartments  from 
eviction  without  notice.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1943.) 

87x2.  August  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,098,  making  regulations  for  residential  registra¬ 
tion  required  by  Decree  No.  3,434  of  July  26,  1943 
(sec  Sifi  above).  {Bolelin  Oficial,  September  11, 
1943.) 

92a.  August  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,771,  fixing  a  maximum  quota  of  15,000  tons  for 
the  exportation  of  whole  or  ground  corn  acquired 
and  promised  for  sale  before  Decree  No.  4,659  of 
.'\ugust  6,  1943  (see  Argentina  87m,  Bulletin, 


Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  (Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XXIV 

Januaiy  1944)  prohibiting  its  exportation  went 
into  effect.  {Bolelin  Oficial,  September  16,  1943.) 
926.  August  27,  1943.  Resolution  No.  3,776, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  fixing  a  ten-day  pieriod  in 
which  dealers  may  present  contracts  for  corn  ex¬ 
ports  signed  prior  to  August  6,  1943  and  may  re¬ 
quest  export  permits  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Decree  No.  6,771,  of  August  27,  1943 
(see  92a  above).  {Bolelin  Oficial,  September  16, 
1943.) 

92c.  August  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,996,  authorizing  the  exportation  of  oil  seeds  to 
Chile  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  signed  before 
Decrees  Nos.  142,807,  of  February  10,  1943, 
149,453  of  May  11,  1943,  and  151,296  of  June 
1,  1943  (see  Argentina  57,,  73,  and  80,  Bulletin, 
September,  November  and  December  1943)  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  exportation  went  into  effect,  in 
accordance  with  the  amendment  to  these  decrees 
established  in  Art.  1  of  Decree  No.  1,352  of  June 
30,  1943  (see  Argentina  84,,  Bulletin,  February 
1944).  {Bolelin  Oficial,  September  23,  1943.) 

94a.  September  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  8,040,  establishing  that  after  a  ten-day  pieriod 
all  baggage  of  passengers  traveling  on  foreign- 
owned  air  lines,  with  the  exception  of  diplomatic 
dispatch  pouches,  will  be  subject  to  inspection. 
{Bolelin  Oficial,  September  23,  1943.) 

946.  September  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  7,977,  establishing  regulations  to  protect 
citizens  of  Argentina  working  on  foreign-owned 
ships  traversing  war  zones.  {Bolelin  Oficial, 
September  21,  1943.) 

95.  (Correction)  September  10,  1943.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  8,162.  {Bolelin jOficial,  September 
23,  1943.) 
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95a.  September  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  7,907,  declaring  that  products  manufactured 
with  beans  and  chickpeas  are  not  included  in 
the  exjxrrt  regulations  established  by  Decree  No. 
140,540  of  January  18,  1943  (see  Argentina  52, 
Bulletin,  May  1943).  {Bolel'm  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1943.) 

95b.  September  11,  1 943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  7,711,  prohibiting  night  flying  by  civilian 
airplanes  over  Argentine  territory.  {Bolrtin  Ofi¬ 
cial,  September  23,  1943.) 

95r.  September  17,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  8,958,  authorizing  the  fulfillment  of  contracts 
for  the  exportation  of  whole  or  ground  corn  or 
corn  oils  signed  before  Decree  No.  4,659  of 
August  6,  1943  (see  Argentina  87m,  Bulletin, 
January  1944)  went  into  effect,  and  in  accordance 
with  expiort  quotas  fixed  by  Decree  No.  6,771  of 
August  27,  1943  (see  92a  above).  {Bolrtin  Oficial, 
September  23,  1943.) 

99.  January  26,  1944.  Severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  and  Japan.  {The  New 
York  Times,  January  28,  1944.) 

100.  February  4,  1944.  Severance  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ru¬ 
mania,  and  Vichy.  {New  York  Times,  February 
5,  1944.) 

101.  February  4,  1944.  Presidential  decree 
extending  the  rights  of  non-belligerency  to 
Bolivia,  Canada,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 
{.\ew  York  Times,  February  5,  1944.) 

BOLIVIA 

28.  September  14,  1943.  Executive  Decree  an¬ 
nouncing  recognition  of  the  French  Committee 
of  National  Liberation  by  the  Bolivian  govern¬ 
ment.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  19,  1943.) 

29.  September  23,  1943.  Executive  Decree  ap¬ 
proving  regulations  for  the  sale  of  tires  and  spare 
parts,  requiring  registration  of  motor  vehicle 
owners  and  of  tire  and  parts  dealers,  and  placing 
various  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  25,  1943.) 

BRAZIL 

45.  (Correction)  Decree-Law  No.  4,789.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  6,  1942.) 

10b.  March  1,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,291, 
extending  the  time  during  which  compulsory 
purchases  of  war  bonds  must  be  made  (see  Brazil 
45  Bulletin,  December  1942,  as  corrected  above). 


and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  3,  1943.) 
lOZiHa-  May  11,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,475, 
regulating  the  sale  of  war  bonds  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  13,  1943.) 

76^25a.  May  20,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,505) 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  {lertaining  to 
compulsory  subscriptions  to  war  bonds  by  those 
receiving  social  security  or  other  pensions  (see 
Brazil  45,  Bulletin,  December  1 942,  and  above). 
{Diario  Oficial,  May  22,  1943.) 

76^255-  May  24,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,516, 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  governing  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  the  compulsory  registra¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  activities  seeking  to  orient, 
indoctrinate,  or  organize  workers.  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  31,  1943.) 

95.  November  — ,  1943.  Order,  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization,  abolishing  the  Spiecial 
Mobilization  Service  for  workers  for  the  Amazon 
region  established  by  Order  No.  28  of  November 
30,  1942  (see  Brazil  63o,  Bulletin,  August  1943), 
and  transferring  its  duties  and  functions  to  the 
Administrative  Commission  for  the  Direction  of 
Amazon  Workers.  {Bolelim  Aireo  No.  274,  Serviqo 
de  Informa^oes,  Minist6rio  das  Relaqoes  Exterio- 
rcs,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  3,  1943.) 

CHILE 

C.orrection.  Item  56*#,  Bulletin,  January  1944, 
should  have  been  numbered  56Ag. 

58<:.  May  26,  1943.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  28, 
1943.) 

74.  October  11,1 943.  Official  Bulletin  announc¬ 
ing  recognition  of  the  French  Committee  of 
National  Liberation  by  the  Government  of  Chile. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  October  13,  1943.) 

COLOMBIA 

89a.  August  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  32,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  certain  drugs.  {Diario  Oficial,  October 
13,  1943.) 

90a.  September  1,  1943.  Resolution  No.  536, 
Office  of  Comptroller  General,  establishing  con¬ 
trol  over  access  to  statistical  data  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  of  the  First  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  21,  1943.) 
90b.  October  5,  1943.  Resolution  No.  37,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  nails.  {El  Tiempo, 
Bogoti,  October  7,  1943.) 
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90c.  October  6,  1943.  Resolution,  National 

Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  prices  for  wheat  and  flour  (see  Colombia  54, 
Bulletin,  April,  1943).  {El  Tiempo,  Bogoti, 
October  7,  1943.) 

90(/.  October  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,984,  permitting  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  authorize  Colombian  consulates  to  order  limited 
editions  of  blank  forms  for  consular  invoices  during 
the  present  transportation  difficulties.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  14,  1943.) 

90c.  October  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,001,  prescribing  regulations  for  control  of 
imports.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  15,  1943.) 

90/.  October  29,  1943.  Resolution,  National 
Price  Control  Office,  fixing  rents  in  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  figures  in  force  in 
July  1942  (see  Colombia  77,  Bulletin,  December 
1943).  {El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  October  30,  1943.) 

COSTA  RICA 

(Correction)  Nos.  123  to  128,  inclusive.  Bulletin, 
February  1944,  should  have  been  numbered  127 
to  132,  inclusive. 

127.  (Correction)  September  24,  1943.  Price 
Bulletin,  General  Supply  Board,  announcing 
ceiling  prices  for  staples  and  structural  iron. 
(La  Gaceta,  September  28,  1943.) 

133.  October  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  8,  prescribing  measures  for  the  control,  sale, 
and  distribution,  through  the  Board  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Sugarcane  Growing,  of  sugar  manu¬ 
factured  in  Costa  Rica  (see  Costa  Rica  54,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  March  1943.)  {La  Gaceta,  October  26,  1943.) 

CUBA 

352a.  February  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  807,  prescribing  production  quotas,  price  con¬ 
trol,  and  other  measures  to  protect  the  national 
cigar  manufacturing  industry.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  18,  1943,  p.  4485.) 

481a.  October  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  718, 
Ministry  of  Labor,  clarifying  the  provisions  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  1,104  of  April  21,  1942 
(see  Cuba  143,  Bulletin,  July  1942),  with  regard 
to  minimum  wages  of  certain  highway  workers. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  November  25,  1943,  p.  19758.) 

485.  October  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,163,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,715 
of  June  5,  1943  (see  Cuba  410,  Bulletin,  Septem¬ 
ber  1943),  in  regard  to  rice  cultivation.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  10,  1943,  p.  18852.) 

486.  October  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  150, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  tire 


and  tube  quotas  for  October  1943.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  4,  1943,  p.  18571.) 

487.  November  2,  1943.  Resolution  No.  151, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
the  peanut  prices  fixed  by  Resolution  No.  100  of 
April  26,  1943  (see  Cuba  393,  Bulletin,  August 

1943) .  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  4,  1943,  p. 
18571.) 

488.  November  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,166,  prescribing  measures  to  facilitate  the 
functioning  of  the  War  Economy  Board  (see  Cuba 
373a  and  471,  Bulletin,  August  1943  and  January 

1944) .  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  11,  1943,  p. 
18915.) 

489.  November  6,  1943.  Resolution  No.  152, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescrib¬ 
ing  new  prices  for  the  remains  of  the  1942—43 
coffee  crop,  fixing  prices  for  the  1943-44  crop, 
requiring  warehousemen  and  other  middlemen  to 
declare  stocks  on  hand,  and  prescribing  other 
measures  pertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  8,  1943,  p.  18724.) 

490.  November  8,  1943.  Resolution  No.  153, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
new  regulations  for  the  rationing  of  tires  and 
tubes.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  12,  1943,  p. 
18979.) 

491.  November  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,164,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  807 
of  February  27,  1943  (see  352a  above),  in  regard 
to  prices  fixed  for  cigars.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  10,  p.  18852.) 

492.  November  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,242,  making  ineffective  for  a  six-month 
period  that  part  of  the  General  Fishing  Law  and 
Regulations  pertaining  to  licenses  and  fees  for 
small-scale  fishing  and  fishing  boats,  in  view  of 
wartime  restrictions  on  such  activities.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  15,  1943,  p.  19111.) 

493.  November  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,259,  prescribing  increases  ranging  from  5  to 
18  percent  in  wages  of  employees  of  drug  stores 
and  their  related  pharmacies  and  laboratories,  in 
the  city  of  Habana.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  1 5, 
1943,  p.  19112.) 

494.  November  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,260,  prescribing  minimum  wages  for 
workers  engaged  in  the  paper,  printing,  and 
graphic  arts  industries.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1943,  p.  19076.) 

495.  November  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,421,  requiring  the  tobacco  industry  to  de¬ 
vote  at  le^lst  20  percent  of  total  production  of 
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cigars  to  a  certain  type  in  popular  demand  within 
the  country,  and  prescribing  other  measures  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  25, 
1943,  p.  19757.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

110.  September  28,  1943.  Executive  Decree 
No.  1,406,  naming  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Import  and  Export  Control  Committee  a  full 
member  of  the  Committee.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1943.) 

111.  October  4,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,412,  repealing  Executive  Decree  No.  1,285  of 
July  20,  1943,  which  broadened  the  functions  of 
the  Tobacco  Control  Office  (see  Dominican 
Republic  97,  Bulletin,  December  1943.)  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  October  9,  1943.) 

112.  October  7,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,427,  regulating  the  importation  and  sale  of 
paraffin  and  creating  and  naming  the  head  of  the 
Paraffin  Control  Office.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October 
9,  1943.) 

113.  October  15,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,432,  increasing  the  national  gasoline  tax  by  1 
cent  per  gallon,  in  order  to  take  care  of  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  distribution  con¬ 
trol  system.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  October  16,  1943.) 

114.  November  8,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,481,  regulating  the  importation  of  jute  burlap 
and  empty  bags.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  November  10, 
1943.) 

ECUADOR 

54a.  July  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1,057,  regulating  the  allocation  of  shipping  space 
for  exports  and  impiorts  in  boats  of  national 
registry.  {Registro  Oficial,  July  30,  1943.) 

54A.  July  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1,094,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  469  of 
March  24,  1943  (see  Eicuador  49/,  Bulletin, 
August  and  September  1943),  regarding  per¬ 
missible  ex|X)rts  of  hides  and  sole  leathers.  {Re¬ 
gistro  Oficial,  }u\y  30,  1943.) 

64a.  September  — ,  1943.  Regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  control  of  blocked  propierties  in  accordance 
with  Presidential  Decree  No.  854  of  June  11,  1943 
(see  Eicuador  52f,  Bulletin,  December  1943). 
{El  Comercio,  Quito,  October  28,  1943.) 

65.  October  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  hides  and  leather  of 
all  kinds  except  snake,  iguana,  and  alligator  skins, 
and  repealing  Presidential  Decrees  No.  469  of 
March  24,  1943,  and  1,094  of  July  21,  1943  (see 
Eicuador  49/,  Bulletin,  August  and  September 


1943,  and  544  above).  {El  Comercio,  Quito,  ' 

October  16,  1943.)  I 

EL  .SALVADOR 

70a.  August  31,  1943.  ExecutiveDecreeNo.il,  J 

prolonging  the  state  of  siege  proclaimed  in  Legisla-  ' 

tive  Decree  No.  91  of  December  8,  1941  (see  El  ^ 

Salvador  2,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  {Diario  ^ 

Oficial,  September  6,  1943.)  1 

75.  October  25,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  ' 

64,  approving  an  agreement  signed  on  September 

6,  1943,  between  the  California  Standard  Oil  * 

Company  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  ' 

authorizing  the  former  to  establish  and  maintain  * 

in  Cutuco  a  tax-free  store  of  oil  and  lubricating  ‘ 

grease  for  internal  consumption  and  for  supplying  I 

Allied  warships  and  planes  in  the  piort.  {Diario  ' 

Oficial,  October  30,  1943.)  ‘ 

76.  October  29,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  ^ 

69,  ratifying  Executive  Decree  No.  11  (see  Ida, 
above)  which  prolonged  the  state  of  siege  in  the  ' 

country.  {Diario  Oficial,  November  3,  1943.)  j 

HAITI  I 

77a.  May  31,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  276,  ' 

providing  for  the  duration  of  the  war  a  spiecial  * 

fee  for  the  registration  and  transcription  of  certain  ‘ 

contracts  relative  to  societies  formed  for  the  ' 

development  of  Haitian  industry  and  agriculture.  ' 

{Le  M oni tear,  ]uly  8,  1943.)  ' 

79.  {Le  Moniteur,  ]u\y  1,  1943.)  j 

80.  (Correction)  June  23,  1943.  Executive  Or-  j 
der  No.  289.  {Le  Moniteur,  June  28,  1943.) 

80a.  July  1,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  289, 
amending  certain  provisions  of  Executive  Decree  i 

No.  261  of  February  12,  1943  (see  Haiti  73,  i 

Bulletin,  June  and  December  1943),  with  i 

reference  to  procedures  for  the  sale  of  confiscated 
enemy  property.  {Le  Moniteur,  July  5,  1943.)  i 

804.  July  9,  1943.  Communique,  Departments  i 

of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and  of  Commerce  and  I  < 
National  Elconomy,  announcing  that  no  new  * 
authorizations  will  be  issued  during  the  months  , 

of  July  and  August  1943  for  the  expiort  of  the  food 
products  spiecified  in  Executive  Decree  No.  266 
of  March  23,  1943  (see  Haiti  76,  Bulletin,  ■ 
August  and  December  1943).  {Le  Moniteur,  July  B 
8,  1943.) 

80f.  July  22,  1943.  Communique,  Department  ; 
of  Commerce  and  National  Elconomy,  fixing  j 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  kerosene,  effective 
July  25,  1943.  {Le  Moniteur,  July  22,  1943.) 

80(f.  July  29,  1943.  Communique,  Department  | 
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of  Commerce  and  National  Eiconomy,  fixing  prices 
for  cooking  oil.  (Le  Moniteur,  July  29,  1943.) 

MEXICO 

187a.  July  27,  1943.  Regulations  governing 
instruction  courses  for  Marine  Corps  Officers, 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  December  2,  1943.) 

194ai.  August  18,  1943.  Order,  Intcr-Depart- 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and 
property  included  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  on  enemy  property  and  business.  (Diario 
Oficial,  November  30,  1943.) 

203a.  September  29,  1943.  Order,  Inter-De¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and 
Business,  supplementing  previous  lists  of  p)ersons 
and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  on  enemy  projjerty  and  business.  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  8,  1943.) 

2034.  September  29,  1943.  Order,  Inter-De¬ 
partmental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and 
Business,  rep>caling  the  order  of  June  30,  1943 
(see  Mexico  1784,  Bulletin,  November  1943), 
insofar  as  it  refers  to  specified  persons.  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  9,  1943.) 

209a.  November  5,  1943.  Resolution,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  listing 
corrections,  changes,  additions,  and  eliminations 
in  Lists  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  which  fixed 
maximum  prices  of  medicinal  products  (see 
Mexico  77,  81,  87,  89,  90,  and  101,  Bulletin, 
November,  December  1942;  January,  February 
1943).  (Diario  Oficial,  November  27,  1943.) 

2094.  November  5,  1943.  List  No.  8,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  medicinal  products.  (Diario 
Oficial,  November  27,  1943.) 

209f.  November  5,  1943.  List  No.  9,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  fixing  maxi- 
miun  prices  for  medicintd  products.  (Diario 
Oficial,  November  30,  1943.) 

210a.  November  11,  1943.  Regulations  for  the 
commissions  established  to  supervbe  compliance 
with  the  Emergency  Low-Wage  Compensation 
Law  (see  Mexico  200  and  206,  Bulletin,  Decem¬ 
ber  1943  and  January  1944).  (Diario  Oficial, 
November  30,  1943.) 

213.  November  17,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Propierty  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  piersons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
projjerty  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  December 
16,  1943.) 


214.  November  17,  1943.  Order,  Inter-Depart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Projjerty  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  jiersons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  December 
16,  1943.) 

215.  November  26,  1943.  Order,  Board  for  the 
Administration  of  the  Production  and  Importation 
of  Paper,  approved  by  the  Department  of  National 
Economy,  establishing  newsprint  rationing,  effec¬ 
tive  November  29,  1943.  (El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  November  27,  1943.) 

216.  November  29,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
decree  of  September  17,  1943  (see  Mexico  197  and 
204,  Bulletin,  December  1943  and  January 
1944),  in  regard  to  frozen  prices  for  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  Effective  December  1,  1943. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  8,  1943.) 

217.  December  3,  1943.  Law  levying  taxes  on 
manufacturers  of  thread  and  textiles,  based  on  the 
number  of  spindles  and  looms  in  ojjeration; 
authorizing  the  Thread  and  Textile  Tax  Board 
(created  by  the  law)  to  make  proportional  in¬ 
creases  in  the  tax  in  case  the  levies  fixed  by  the 
law  fail  to  yield  annual  revenues  of  at  least  1 0,000,- 
000  pesos;  and  rejjealing  the  law  of  October  15, 
1943,  which  levied  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  thread 
and  textiles  (see  Mexico  206a,  Bulletin,  February 
1944),  and  the  Cotton  Tax  Law  of  May  18,  1938. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  14,  1943.) 

218.  December  7,  1943.  Decree  fixing  a  mini¬ 
mum  producers’  price  for  bananas  in  the  State 
of  Tabasco  and  the  northern  part  of  Chiapas. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  18,  1943.) 

219.  December  7,  1943.  Executive  Order,  pre¬ 
scribing  that  effective  December  16,  1943,  clocks 
in  the  Federal  District  shall  be  advanced  one 
hour,  in  order  to  conserve  electricity  in  view  of 
the  threatened  shortage  caused  by  lack  of  rainfall 
and  the  fact  that  new  jjower  plants  under  construc¬ 
tion  have  not  been  completed  because  of  a  lack 
of  materials  resulting  from  the  war.  (Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  December  15,  1943.) 

220.  December  10,  1943.  Decree  adding  to  the 
Emergency  Low-Wage  Comjjensation  Law  (see 
Mexico  200  and  206,  Bulletin,  December  1943 
and  January  1944),  with  particular  reference  to 
wages  of  railway  workers.  (Diario  Oficial,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1943.) 

221.  December  16,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
law  of  November  26,  1942,  with  reference  to 
“enemy  bonds”  (see  Mexico  109,  Bulletin, 
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March  1943).  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  December  24, 1 943.) 
222.  December  20,  1943.  Regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  establishment  and  training  of  a  Corps  of 
Cavalry  Exjierts,  destined  to  provide  the  army 
with  specialized  instrpetion  in  equitation.  Effec¬ 
tive  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
Oficial,  December  27,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

50.  (Correction)  August  28,  1943.  Legislative 
Decree  No.  276.  {La  Gaccta,  September  8,  1943.) 

52a.  August  11,  1943.  Presidential  Order  No. 
103,  approving  the  agreement  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  in  regard  to  road-building  and 
agricultural  projects  in  Nicaragua  (sec  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  94ri  below).  {La  Gaccta, 
September  17,  1943.) 

PANAMA 

92.  October  27,  1943.  Decree  No.  31,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  amending 
Decree  No.  9  of  September  23,  1 942  (see  Panama 
39,  Bulletin,  February  1943),  insofar  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  maximum  price  of  cabbage.  {Gaccta 
Oficial,  November  1,  1943.) 

93.  October  28,  1943.  Decree  No.  32,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  beef  and  pork  prices  in  the  Province  of 
Veraguas.  {Gaccta  Oficial,  November  1,  1943.) 

94.  October  29,  1943.  Decree  No.  33,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  beef  and  pork  prices  in  the  District  of  .Soni. 
{Gaccta  Oficial,  November  1,  1943.) 

PARAGUAY 

(Correction)  In  the  January  1944  Bulletin,  Item 
No.  35  should  have  been  numbered  41a;  Nos.  36 
to  41,  inclusive,  should  have  been  numbered  43 
to  48,  inclusive. 

49.  September  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
establishing  custodianship  of  all  Japanese  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  republic.  {FA  Pats,  Asuncidn,  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1943.) 

50.  October  1 , 1 943.  Resolution  No.  5,  National 
Department  of  Press  and  Publicity,  requiring 
registration  by  all  periodicals  published  in  the 
countiy.  {El  Pats,  Asuncidn,  October  2,  1943.) 

PERU 

66ci.  May  6,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  of  September  30,  1942  (see 


Peru  34a,  Bulletin,  March  1943)  requiring  a 
quarterly  declaration  of  stocks  of  used  iron. 
{Revista  dc  Lcgislacion  Peruana,  Lima,  May  1943.) 

81  A.  June  7,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  order¬ 
ing  total  expropriation  of  properties  and  businesses 
belonging  to  Axis  nationals  in  accordance  with 
the  Supreme  Decrees  of  April  10  and  May  20, 
1943  (see  Peru  62  and  70,  Bulletin,  September 
and  October  1943).  {Revista  dc  Lcgislacion  Perua¬ 
na,  Lima,  June  1943.) 

81f.  June  7,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  author¬ 
izing  the  Peruvian  Portland  Cement  Company  to 
increase  the  price  of  cement.  {Revista  dc  Lcgisla- 
ci6n  Peruana,  Lima,  June  1943.) 

82a.  June  8,  1943.  Decree,  General  .Supply 
Office,  dictating  measures  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  coal  in  the  provinces  of  Lima  and  Callao. 
{Revista  dc  Lcgislacion  Peruana,  Lima,  June  1943.) 
88i.  June  30,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  ex¬ 
tending  the  Supreme  Decree  of  July  24,  1942,  and 
the  amending  resolution  of  August  24, 1 942,  which 
regulated  cotton  cultivation  (see  Peru  20a  and  29a, 
Bulletin,  February  and  March  1943)  to  govern 
the  1943-1944  season.  {Revista  dc  Lcgislacion 
Peruana,  Lima,  June  1943.) 

93a.  July  20,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  estab¬ 
lishing  impiort  duties  for  aviation  gasoline. 
{Boletin  dc  Aduanas,  Callao,  July  1943.) 

96a.  August  20, 1943.  Supreme  Decree  directing 
the  National  Statistical  Board  to  make  a  special 
survey  of  the  economic  potentialities  of  the  nation, 
studying  the  units,  volume,  methods,  personnel, 
etc.,  involved  in  mining,  agricultural,  industrial, 
livestock,  and  related  fields  of  production.  {El 
Peruano,  September  2,  1943.) 

99a.  September  23,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  No. 
511,  authorizing  the  importation  of  the  amount 
of  flaxseed  necessary  to  supply  growers  for  the 
coming  season.  {FA  Peruano,  October  9,  1943.) 
99A.  September  23,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 
No.  599,  fixing  minimum  prices  for  unhulled  rice. 
(£/  Peruano,  October  16,  1943.) 

99c.  September  23,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  No. 
601,  requiring  registration  with  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  of  all  companies  and  enterprises  re¬ 
lated  to  the  fishing  industry,  and  making  other 
provisions  fiertaining  thereto.  {FA  Peruano,  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1943.) 

100.  {El  Peruano,  October  4,  1943.) 

101.  October  14,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 
No.  537,  fixing  prices  for  peanuts,  sunflower  and 
sesame  seed,  and  castor  beans.  {FA  Peruano, 
October  27,  1 943.) 
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UNITED  STATES 

476a.  November  20,  1943.  Executive  Order 
No.  9,395B,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War 
immediately  to  take  possession  of  and  operate 
specified  leather  manufacturing  plants  located  in 
Salem,  Peabody,  and  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 
{Federal  Register,  December  21,  1943.) 

479.  November  28,  1943.  Presidential  Procla¬ 
mation  No.  2,601,  extending  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  704  of  August  18,  1942  (see  United 
States  221,  Bulletin,  November  1942)  to  the 
Government  of  India  certain  privileges  with 
respect  to  prizes  captured  under  authority  of  that 
Government,  and  brought  into,  taken,  or  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  said  Government.  {Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  December  7,  1943.) 

480.  December  5,  1943.  Public  Law  197  (78th 
Congress),  amending  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  induction  of  fathers  into  military  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

481.  December  7,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9,401,  suspending  the  eight-hour  law  as  to 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  including  the  War  Food 
Administration.  {Federal  Register,  December  15, 
1943.) 

482.  December  13,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.403,  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  relinquish 
possession  of  the  leather  manufacturing  plants 
mentioned  in  Executive  Order  No.  9,395B  (see 
476a  above).  {Federal  Register,  December  21, 
1943.) 

483.  December  17,  1943.  Public  Law  204  (78th 
Congress)  authorizing  the  acquisition  or  con¬ 
struction  of  2,500,000  tons  of  auxiliary  vessels  and 
1,000,000  tons  of  landing  craft  and  district  craft 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

484.  December  17,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.404,  authorizing  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  property  deemed 
necessary  for  military,  naval,  or  other  war  pur¬ 
poses.  {Federal  Register,  December  21,  1943.) 

485.  December  17,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
9,406,  transferring  the  functions  with  respect  to 
necessity  certificates  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  {Federal  Register,  Decem- 
her  21,  1943.) 

486.  December  23,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

I  9,409,  altering  the  composition  of  the  War  Man¬ 


power  Commission,  which  was  established  by 
Executive  Order  No.  9,139,  April  18,  1942  (see 
United  States  110,  Bulletin,  July  1942).  {Federal 
Register,  December  25,  1943.) 

487.  December  23,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.410,  delegating  certain  functions  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service.  {Federal  Register,  December 
25,  1943.) 

488.  December  23,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.411,  prescribing  rates  for  hospitalization  and 
medical  care  of  dependents  of  naval  personnel  and 
others.  {Federal  Register,  December  25,  1943.) 

489.  December  27,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.412,  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take 
possession  and  control  of  all  railroads  located  in 
the  continental  United  States  as  of  7:00  p.  m., 
December  27,  1 943,  and  directing  him  to  manage 
and  operate  such  carriers,  in  order  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuous  and  uninterrupted  transportation  service. 
{Federal  Register,  December  29,  1943.) 

URUGUAY 

161.  September  17,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,733,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
to  pay  the  hotel  bills  of  a  British  military  delega¬ 
tion  during  a  visit  to  Montevideo,  as  an  expression 
of  Uruguay’s  collective  gratitude  for  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain’s  part  in  the  war.  {Diario 
OJicial,  September  24,  1943.) 

VENEZUELA 

120.  October  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
197,  creating  a  commission  for  the  study  of  post¬ 
war  problems  in  regard  to  Venezuelan  agricul¬ 
ture,  industry,  immigration,  transportation, 
foreign  trade,  finance,  labor,  and  social  welfare, 
and  of  juridical  questions  touching  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  pieace  insofar  as  they 
concern  Venezuela.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  October 
6,  1943.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

94^1.  May  20,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs  providing  for  cooperation 
in  the  building  of  highways  and  the  development 
of  agricultural  and  livestock  production  in 
Nicaragua.  {La  Gaceta,  Nicaragua,  September 
17,  1943.) 

127.  {The  Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  December 
11,  1943.) 
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128.  December  1,  1943.  E)eclaration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  regarding  Allied  pwlicy  towards 
Iran  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  in  the 
post-war  period.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  11,  1943.) 

129.  December  7,  1943.  Communique,  con¬ 
cerning  the  conference  between  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  President 
Inonu  of  Turkey,  at  Cairo  December  4-6,  1943, 
in  which  the  general  fmlitical  situation  and  the 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the  three  countries  was 
reviewed  and  discussed.  {The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

130.  December  10,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  .States  and  Para¬ 
guay  providing  for  the  detail  of  a  military  mission 
by  the  United  .States  to  ser\'e  in  Paraguay. 
( The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  1 1 , 
1943.) 

131.  December  — ,  1943.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  purchase  by  the 
latter  two  governments  of  Brazil's  exportable 
surpluses  of  rice  from  the  crops  of  1943-44  and 
1944-45.  {Boletim  Aereo  \o.  277,  Servian  dc 
Informa^oes,  Ministdrio  das  Relaijoes  Exteriores, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  24,  1943.) 

132.  December  24,  1943.  Resolution  No.  XXII, 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political 
Defense,  recommending  to  the  Governments  of 
the  American  Republics  which  have  declared 
war  on  or  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Axis  Powers  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  they 
do  not  proceed  to  the  recognition  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  instituted  by  force  before  consulting 
among  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  government  complies  with  inter- 
American  undertakings  for  the  defense  of  the 


continent.  ( The  Department  of  Slate  Bulletin,  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1944.) 

133.  January  4,  1944.  Joint  Communique  by 
the  Governments  of  the  United  .States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  system  of  West  Indian 
Conferences  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  [ 
and  especially  of  social  and  economic  significance 
to  the  Caribbean  countries.  (Sec  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  7,  Bulletin,  June  1942.) 
{The  Department  of  State  fiu//rtin,  January  8,  1944.) 

134.  January  5,  1944.  Resolution,  Emergency- 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense,  recom¬ 
mending  “to  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  which  have  declared  war  on  the  .Axis  P 
Powers  or  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  them, 
that  before  proceeding  to  recognize  the  new 
Government  of  Bolivia  they  carry  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  through  regular  diplomatic  channels, 
both  the  consultations  and  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  recommended  in  Resolution  XXII  of 
this  Committee,  for  the  purposes  therein  indi¬ 
cated.”  (See  132  above.)  {The  Department  ef 
State  Bulletin,  January  8,  1944.) 

135.  January  7,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
regarding  the  implementation  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts  on  the  1944  Cuban  sugar  crop  and  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  molasses  and 
alcohol.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1944.) 

136.  January  13,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  .States  and  Venezuela 
for  the  detail  of  a  military  aviation  mission  by  the 
United  States  to  serve  in  V^enezuela.  {The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bw//e/in,  January  15,  1944.) 

136.  January  17,  1944.  Adherence  of  Colombia 
to  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations.  (See 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin, 
April  1942.)  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  ' 
January  22,  1944.)  | 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNLNG  BOARD 


A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
held  in  Washington  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cemlx^r  15,  1943,  with  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  presiding. 

The  C'hairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
Sr.  .Ansehno  Copello,  .Ambassador  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  expressing  the  pleas¬ 
ure  with  which  the  Board  received  among 
its  members  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  that  country.  The  Ambassador  assured 
the  Board  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
would  endeavor  in  every  possible  way  to 
further  the  work  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union.  The  Chairman  also  e.xpressed 
gratification  at  his  reelection  to  the  Chair¬ 
manship  during  his  absence  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  stated  that  he  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  justify  this  vote  of  confidence. 

Report  of  the  Supervisory  Committee 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  read  the  report 
of  the  Sujjervisory  Committee  on  the 
budget  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  for 
the  fiscal  year  1944-1945,  and  also  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  same  committee  relative  to  the 
payment  of  quotas  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union.  The  reports 
were  unanimously  approved. 

Inter- American  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Post-War  Problems 

The  next  report  approved  was  that  on 
Inter-.Ainerican  Economic  Cooperation 
prepared  by  the  Executive  C'ommittee  on 


Post-War  Problems.  The  report  contained 
an  extensive  study  of  the  principles  to 
govern  inter-.American  economic  relations, 
of  the  application  of  these  principles,  and 
of  post-war  economic  plans. 

The  Ambassador  of  Ecuador  read  the 
resolution  appended  to  this  report  which 
recommended  the  convocation  of  a  techni¬ 
cal  economic  conference.  The  resolution 
authorized  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  to  inquire  of  the 
.American  Governments  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  them  to  have  the  Inter- 
.American  Technical  Economic  Conference 
convene  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
September  6,  1944  or  earlier  if  circum¬ 
stances  make  it  advisable;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  favorable  response  from  all  or 
a  majority  of  the  Governments,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  authorized  the  Chairman  to  is.sue  the 
necessary  formal  invitations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference. 
Furthermore,  it  requested  the  Govern¬ 
ments  to  submit  to  the  Pan  .American 
Union  on  or  before  March  1,  1944  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  material  which  should 
be  included  in  the  agenda.  The  Inter- 
.American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  was  asked  to  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  a  project  for  the 
program  of  the  Conference,  utilizing  the 
aforementioned  suggestions  and  incor¬ 
porating  others  w'hich,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  should  be  considered  at 
such  a  Conference.  This  project  is  to  be 
submitted  later  to  the  Governing  Board 
for  final  approval.  The  resolution  also 
urged  those  Governments  that  had  not 
yet  appointed  National  Committees  on 
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Post-War  Planning  to  do  so,  in  order  that 
their  cooperation  might  be  enlisted  in  the 
preparations  for  the  Economic  Conference. 
The  resolution  was  approved  in  full. 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Insti¬ 
tute  oj  Agricultural  Sciences 

A  third  report  approved  at  this  meeting 
was  that  relative  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  presented  by  the  Inter-.'\merican 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  composed  of 
delegates  from  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 
The  Board  approved  several  amendments 
to  the  text  of  the  Convention  (submitted  as 
a  project  on  September  18,  1943  for  sug¬ 
gestions  and  improvement)  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  instrument  be  opened  to 
signature  on  January  15,  1944.  It  was 
signed  on  this  date  by  representatives  of 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  the 
United  States;  on  January  20  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Cuba  and  Ecuador;  and  on 
January  28  by  representatives  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  of  Honduras. 

Inter- American  Juridical  Committee 

The  Board  approved  an  amendment  to  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  Second  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Habana  in  1940 
which  required  “the  attendance  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  members”  to  enable  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee  to  carr)’  on 
its  work.  The  amendment  called  for  the 
lowering  of  this  membership  requirement 
to  four,  and  permission  for  conclusions  to 
be  adopted  by  a  favorable  vote  of  a  similar 
number.  Since  this  modification  involved 
a  resolution  adopted  at  one  of  the  Meetings 
of  Consultation,  it  was  further  suggested 
that  the  proposal  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Governments,  with  the 


understanding  that  those  Governments 
that  may  not  have  communicated  their 
views  on  or  before  April  15,  1944  shall  be 
considered  as  giving  their  approval. 

Third  Inter-American  Conference  oj 
Agriculture 

Since  the  Second  Inter-.\mcrican  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Agriculture,  which  met  at  Mexico 
City  in  July,  1942,  approved  a  resolution 
recommending  that  “the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  after  making 
studies  and  consultations  which  it  deems 
advisable,  determine  the  place  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Third  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  of  Agriculture,”  and  since  the 
Government  of  \'enezuela  has  expressed 
an  interest  in  having  the  Conference  meet 
at  Caracas  in  1945,  the  Governing  Board 
approved  Caracas  as  the  seat  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Inter-.\merican  Conference 
of  Agriculture. 

Inter-American  Automotive  Traffic 

The  Chairman  informed  the  Board  that 
the  Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  .Auto¬ 
motive  Traffic  was  open  to  signature  by 
representatives  authorized  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  governments.  The  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Nicaragua  and  Peru  signed 
the  instrument  that  day.  On  December 
31,  1943,  it  was  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
January  6  and  20,  1944,  by  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  El  Salvador  and  Costa 
Rica. 

Red  Cross  Commemorative  Postage 
Stamp 

The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  consider  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  had  been  received  from  the 
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representative  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  and  from  the  American 
Red  Cross,  that  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  be  urged  to  issue  a 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  organizations. 

In  accordance  with  this  authorization 
the  committee,  at  a  regular  session  of  the 
Governing  Board  on  January  20,  1944, 
recommended  that  the  Governments  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  issue  a  special 
postage  stamp,  or  a  series  of  postage 
stamps,  dedicated  to  the  laudable  spirit 
of  international  humanitarianism  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  Red  Cross;  that  allotments  of 
these  stamps  be  transmitted  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  sale  to  stamp  col¬ 


lectors  through  the  Philatelic  Section  of 
the  Union,  in  order  that  the  most  effective 
publicity  be  obtained  for  this  inter¬ 
national  series;  and  that,  where  legal 
difficulties  now  exist  in  some  countries 
against  the  transmission  of  such  allot¬ 
ments,  the  necessary  measures  be  taken 
to  obviate  them.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  stamps  sent  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  would  be  remitted  to  the 
respective  Governments.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  with  a  view  to 
making  this  tribute  of  the  Governments 
continental  in  scope,  each  country’s  stamp 
issues  be  released  during  the  month  of 
August  1944.  This  recommendation  was 
approved  by  the  Governing  Board. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Agreements  between  Uruguay  and 
Chile 

Three  pacts  recently  signed  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Uruguay  and  Chile  in  Monte¬ 
video  guarantee  these  nations  reciprocal 
privileges  in  tourist  and  customs  regula¬ 
tions  and  promote  new  measures  of  intel¬ 
lectual  cooperation  between  the  two. 

The  first  agreement,  concerning  tourist 
travel,  provides  that  citizens  of  Uruguay 
or  Chile  may  enter  the  other  country  and 
remain  there  for  as  long  as  three  months 
with  no  more  than  an  identification  cer¬ 
tificate  and  a  tourist  card  issued  by  a 
consular  office  of  the  respective  country 
of  destination.  Regulations  governing  per¬ 
manent  residence  by  nationals  of  one  coun¬ 
try  in  the  other  were  clarified,  and  unre¬ 
stricted  automotive  travel  throughout  each 
country  by  tourists  from  the  other  was 


promised.  Each  government,  however, 
may  refuse  to  individuals  proven  undesir¬ 
able  any  privilege  granted  by  this  agree¬ 
ment.  Chile  w’ill  shortly  undertake  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  government  of  Argentina 
to  relax  international  travel  regulations, 
a  measure  which  would  give  greater  im¬ 
petus  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Chilean- 
Uruguayan  provisions. 

The  second  agreement  stipulates  that 
unbound  books  and  other  printed  material 
sent  from  one  country  to  the  other  shall 
be  free  of  all  customs  duties.  Standards 
for  other  tariffs  governing  printed  matter 
were  also  agreed  upon.  Exempt  from 
this  treatment,  however,  are  books  and 
pamphlets  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  con¬ 
taining  propaganda  which  might  disrupt 
the  social,  moral,  or  political  order  of  the 
country. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  agreed  that 
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both  nations  would  proceed  to  revise  text¬ 
books  used  in  the  public  schools,  to  empha¬ 
size  features  of  inter-American  cooperation 
and  solidarity,  to  offer  a  true  and  unbiased 
version  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
each  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  promote 
the  study  of  developments  in  literature, 
art,  and  science  in  each  country.  More¬ 
over,  to  bring  about  a  full  realization  of 
resources  and  progress  in  these  two  nations, 
commissions  are  expected  to  revise  geo¬ 
graphical  texts  frequently,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  up-to-date  statistics. 

Features  of  Peru's  new  highway 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Huanuco- 
Pucallpa  section  of  the  highway  over  the 
Andes  to  the  Amazon  basin  in  Peru  marks 
a  new  stage  in  the  agricultural  development 
of  this  country.  The  most  obvious  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  highway  is  that  it  opens  a  direct 
route  from  the  Pacific  to  the  interior  of 
Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From 
Callao,  Peru's  largest  seaport,  products  can 
be  transported  by  this  525-mile  route  to 
Pucallpa  and  from  there  can  easily  be 
shipped  down  the  Ucayali  river  and  the 
Maranon  to  Iquitos,  gateway  to  the 
Amazon  and  the  Atlantic.  This  trip  takes 
only  five  days,  whereas  the  former  over¬ 
land  mule  trip  to  Iquitos  required  thirty 
days,  and  the  trip  by  steamer  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  around  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  then  up  the  Amazon  to 
Iquitos  was  a  distance  of  5,000  miles,  and 
took  almost  a  month.  Thus  the  highway 
saves  time  and  expense,  and  is  a  vital  factor 
in  international  commerce  as  well  as  in  the 
future  development  of  Peru’s  natural 
resources. 

The  highway  project  was  directed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  Carlos  Moreyra  Paz  Soldan,  who 
discussed  the  nature  of  the  achievement 
upon  its  completion.  “The  highway  from 


Lima  to  Pucallpa,”  he  said,  “.  .  .  is  the 
most  important  task  that  Peru  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  not  only  because  of  the  huge  scale  of 
the  operations,  but  also  because  we  can  say 
that  this  highway  bestows  upon  the  nation 
the  means  by  which  to  attain  and  preserve 
an  indissoluble  unity.  .  .  .  Conceived  in 
previous  years,  the  ideal  here  transformed 
into  reality  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  historical 
imperative.”  ‘ 

The  Minister  went  on  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  that  had  been 
overcome  in  the  construction  of  the  high¬ 
way.  “The  trees  cut  down  to  make  way 
for  the  road  numbered  more  than  half  a 
million  .  .  .  more  than  13,100.000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  and  rocks  had  to  be  removed. 
The  surfacing  of  the  roadbed  necessitated 
more  than  380,000  truckloads  of  ma¬ 
terial.  .  .  .  The  masonry  work  required 
for  drainage  represents  an  approximate 
volume  of  288,200  cubic  yards.  Almost 
1,150  feet  of  tunnels  w'ere  constructed,  and 
2,186  yards  of  substantial  bridges,  includ¬ 
ing  that  over  the  Aguaytia  river,  the  great¬ 
est  in  Peru.” 

The  great  engineering  skill  w'hich  made 
the  road  possible  is  no  less  awe-inspiring 
than  the  scenic  w’onders  along  the  route. 
Twisting  and  climbing  to  dizzy  heights, 
the  road  winds  through  a  series  of  un¬ 
believably  narrow  and  steep  canyons, 
crosses  the  Andes  three  times,  once  through 
Anticona  pass  at  16,000  feet  above  sea 
level — somewhat  higher  than  Mt.  Blanc 
and  Mt.  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
United  States  Rockies.  At  one  point  the 
road  spirals  upward,  crossing  itself  tw'ice 
by  bridges  in  a  great  figure-8  loop. 

The  road,  leaving  Callao  and  Lima, 
ascends  through  the  valley  of  the  Rimac, 
crosses  the  Andes  at  Anticona,  passes 
through  La  Oroya  to  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
then  descends  and  follows  the  course  of  the 

'  “£/  Comercio,”  Lima,  September  8,  1943. 
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Huailaga  river  to  Huanuco.  Here  there  is 
a  new  tourist  hotel,  where  an  overnight 
stop  is  usually  made.  This  section,  known 
as  the  Central  Highway,  was  completed 
several  years  ago. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Higbee,  of  the  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  for 
us  the  various  aspects  of  agricultural  life 
evident  along  the  w'ay.  “Near  Lima,”  he 
says,  “there  are  vegetable  farms  on  either 
side  of  the  carretera.  A  great  variety  of 
table  vegetables  is  constantly  harvested 
from  these  neat  and  irrigated  gardens. 

.  .  .  On  the  coastal  plain  cotton  is  the 
most  important  crop.  Corn,  flax,  and 
beans  are  also  prominent.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  lower  Ri- 
mac  \’alley  is  the  irrigation  line  which  sets 
off  the  arid  hillsides  from  the  lower  slopes 
and  valley  floor.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  canals 
are  simply  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  here 
and  there  they  have  been  laboriously  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  where  they  cross  gullies 
or  run  by  the  bare  rock  faces  of  the  lower 
foothills.  ...  In  the  region  of  San  Juan 
are  a  number  of  pyrethrum  plantings. 
Being  a  perennial,  like  alfalfa,  this  crop 
also  is  well  adapted  to  the  hilly  stone- 
terraced  topography,  where  the  ideal 
plants  are  those  whose  roots  will  hold  the 
soil  the  year  round.  .  .  .  Along  the  wind¬ 
ing  ascent  of  the  highway  are  frequent 
patches  of  eucalyptus  trees  planted  on  the 
stony  bank  lands  beside  the  Rimac  River. 
.  .  .  Approaching  Oroya  the  highway 
climbs  to  its  highest  point  where  .  .  . 
only  llamas  are  observed  grazing  in  any 
number.  This  area  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  snowcapped  peaks,  from  which 
flow  small  glacial  streams.  .  .  .  Stretching 
from  Oroya  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  the 
broad  expanses  of  sierra  grasslands,  cold 
and  windswept.  Horses  are  common,  but 
the  llama  is  the  principal  pack  animal. 
Sheep  graze  in  flocks  of  various  sizes,  and 


cattle  are  numerous.  Potatoes  and  barley 
are  two  of  the  principal  crops.”^ 

Beyond  Cerro  de  Pasco  the  Central 
Highway  leaves  the  altiplano  and  dips 
steeply  towards  the  valley  of  Huanuco 
w'here  “extensive  sugar  estates,  with  their 
narrow-gage  railways  for  moving  cane, 
spread  over  this  rich  bottom  land,  leaving 
scattered  patches  of  alfalfa,  corn  and 
table  vegetables.  Irrigation  ditches  criss¬ 
cross  the  fields,  some  of  them  bordered 
with  fast-growing  eucalyptus  trees,  which 
are  used  for  construction  timbers.” 

Leaving  Huanuco,  the  highway  crosses 
the  Carpish  divide,  passes  through  the 
Chinchao  valley,  one  of  the  principal 
coca-producing  areas  in  the  world,  arrives 
at  Tingo  Maria  and  finally  at  Pucallpa 
after  crossing  the  Andes  for  a  third  time. 

Tingo  Maria  is  an  outpost  of  civilization 
already  inhabited  by  an  influx  of  settlers, 
for  the  Peruvian  Government  has  built 
an  agricultural  experimental  station  there, 
in  which  American  experts  are  cooperat¬ 
ing.  From  this  center  large  quantities  of 
quinine,  kapok,  and  other  essential  ma¬ 
terials  have  gone  to  the  United  Nations. 
Experiments  are  being  made  with  prod¬ 
ucts  not  native  to  the  Americas,  such  as 
tea  and  abaca,  or  manila  hemp,  and  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  heretofore  un¬ 
exploited  products  are  being  examined. 

The  region  between  Tingo  Maria  and 
Pucallpa  is  part  of  the  Amazon  Basin. 
Here  farming  is  largely  of  a  subsistence 
character.  The  chacras,  or  small  farms, 
are  planted  with  crops  which  will  support 
the  primary  food  needs  of  the  family 
while  the  head  of  the  household  carries 
on  his  business  (gathering  jungle  products 
and  drying  the  skins  of  wild  hogs,  deer, 
and  the  small  tiger  cats  he  shoots  with  his 
primitive  fire-arms). 

2  E.  C.  Higbee,  “Agriculture  Across  the  Arules''  in 
“Agriculture  in  the  Americas,’'  Washington,  D.  C., 
January  1944. 
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Mr.  Hipbee  offers  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  types  of  land  and 
crops  prevalent  in  the  Amazon  Basin. 
According  to  his  article,  the  three  general 
types  of  cultivated  land  are  the  playas, 
the  orillas,  and  the  alturas.  The  playas, 
annual  sedimentary  deposits  e.xisting  along 
the  river  banks  during  the  time  of  low 
water,  are  devoted  to  the  planting  of 
rice  and  a  low  bushbean  known  as  the 
chiclayo.  Yuca  is  often  planted  on  the 
orillas,  or  low  river  banks,  where  the 
growing  season  between  floods  is  longer 
than  it  is  on  the  playas.  Where  flooding 
is  not  prolonged  bananas  are  found  and 
also  sugarcane.  Mahogany  and  rubljer 
grow  on  uncleared  sections  of  the  orillas. 
The  alturas  are  the  gentle  slopes  rising 
usually  less  than  200  feet  above  the  high 
water  level,  where  corn,  yuca,  bananas, 
papayas,  pineapples,  sugarcane,  coffee,  and 
cotton  are  grown,  as  well  as  the  principal 
export  crop  of  the  region,  the  rotenone- 
bearing  plant  locally  called  Huasco  barbasco. 
Until  the  opening  of  the  new  highway  this 
whole  region  between  Tingo  Maria  and 
Pucallpa,  189  miles  of  rolling  land  covered 
in  many  parts  with  dense  tropical  forests, 
was  virtually  unexplored.  Again  we  see 
that  the  new  road  will  be  valuable  in 
uncovering  new  sources  of  wealth  for  com¬ 
merce  and  industry. 

Now  that  this  highway  is  finished,  more 
roads  are  being  constructed  in  the  north 
and  south  to  establish  contact  with  other 
points  in  the  vast  Amazon  region.  The 
Olmos-Porculla-Bellavista  road,  now  under 
construction,  will  link  the  northern  coast 
with  the  Maranon  river,  while  in  the  south 
the  Urcos-Marcapata-Quincemil  highway 
has  already  crossed  the  banks  of  the  Nusi- 
niscato  river  and  penetrated  as  far  as  a  navi¬ 
gable  point  on  the  Madre  de  Dios.  Other 
roads  which  will  stimulate  the  movement 
toward  exploration  and  colonization  are 
nearly  completed. 


Extension  of  the  Pan  American  ; 

Highway  in  Mexico  : 

On  December  5,  1943,  the  newly  com-  ( 
pleted  220-mile  highway  connecting  Mata-  I 
moros  in  the  state  of  Puebla  and  the  city  i 
of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  was  formally  opened,  j  1 
This  is  a  section  of  the  road  that  begins  at  1 
Nuevo  Laredo  and  that  will  eventually  end  1 
at  the  Mexican-Guatemalan  border,  where  I  i 
it  will  join  the  Guatemalan  section  of  the  s 
Pan  American  Highway.  Nearly  1,100  c 
miles  have  now  been  completed  by  Mexico  v 
and  about  600  are  yet  to  be  made.  I 

With  the  opening  of  this  new  stretch  of  f 
road,  the  people  of  the  states  of  Puebla  and  tl 
Oaxaca  will  enjoy  the  greater  economic  o 
advantages  that  accompany  improved 
transportation  and  communication  facili-  !  d 
ties.  Picturesque  and  interesting  new  areas  tl 
are  also  opened  to  tourist  traffic.  Oaxaca,  ;  E 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  could 
formerly  be  reached  only  by  rail  or  by  air. 

It  is  a  city  rich  in  colonial  architecture  and 
archeological  treasures.  Nearby  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Mixtec  cities  of  Mitla 

and  Monte  Alban. 

« 

Haitian- American  economic 
cooperation 

During  the  visit  in  Washington  of  His 
Excellency  President  Elie  Lescot,  of  Haiti, 
in  October  1943,  a  number  of  question! 
relating  to  the  joint  war  efforts  of  the  two 
countries  were  discussed  with  President 
Roosevelt,  Vice  President  Wallace,  and 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprc* 
sentatives.  Additional  conferences  were 
held  by  the  President  and  the  Cabind 
Ministers  of  Haiti  in  the  presidential  party 
with  officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  Government  agencies. 

These  conferences  included  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  program  for  Cryptostegia  rub¬ 
ber  development  in  Haiti,  an  activity  on 
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which  the  Rubber  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Government  ex¬ 
pects  to  expend  approximately  $9,600,000 
during  1944. 

The  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Washington 
was  also  used  for  discussions  between  the 
Haitian  Minister  of  Finance  and  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  during  the  course  of  which 
agreements  were  reached  regarding  the 
schedule  of  repayments  to  the  bank  for  a 
credit  established  in  1938  for  a  public 
works  program  in  Haiti.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  also  indicated  the  intention  of  the 
Haitian  Government  to  take  steps  toward 
the  further  reduction  of  its  dollar-bond 
obligations. 

One  of  the  topics  which  the  two  Presi¬ 
dents  discussed  at  the  White  House  was 
the  development  of  industries  in  Haiti. 
Decisions  were  taken  to  request  the  Inter- 


American  Development  Commission  to 
conduct  surveys  and  studies  of  the  possible 
ways  in  which  both  private  capital  and 
government  agencies  might  cooperate  to 
develop  certain  small  industries  in  Haiti, 
particularly  after  the  war.  On  November 
25,  1943,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  His  Excellency  M.  Andre 
Liautaud,  the  Ambassador  of  Haiti  in 
Washington,  it  was  agreed  to  set  up  an 
industrial  mission  consisting  of  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  each  of  the  Haitian  and  United 
States  Governments.  The  United  States 
representatives  appointed  to  the  Mission 
are: 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Howard,  Director  of  the 
Technical  Office,  Inter-American  Development 
Commission; 

Dr.  Louis  Shere,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Tax  Research,  Treasury  Department;  and 


A  CRYPTOSTEGIA  PLANTATION  IN  HAITI 
These  whips  have  already  reached  the  stage  in  their  growth  at  which  they  can  be  tapped. 
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Mr.  John  K.  Whitaker,  a  Director  of  the  Cotton 
Textile  Institute,  designated  up>on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Inter- 
American  Development. 

The  three  United  States  members  went 
to  Port-au-Prince  where  they  will  collab¬ 
orate  with  representatives  of  the  Haitian 
Government  and  with  the  Haitian  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inter-American  Development, 
of  which  His  Excellency  M.  Abel  Lacroix, 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  Chairman. 

Durine;  the  Washington  visit  of  President 
Lescot  and  his  official  party,  the  Haitian 
Minister  of  Education  and  Agriculture 
laid  plans  with  the  Office  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  for  a  co¬ 
operative  educational  project  which  will 
involve  the  exchange  of  educators  and 
students  Ijetween  Haiti  and  the  L’nited 
States.  The  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  has  also  made  arrangements  for  the 
continuance  for  an  additional  three  years 
of  certain  projects  of  malaria  control  and 
public  health  and  sanitation  improve¬ 
ments,  which  have  been  under  way  for 
some  time  in  a  number  of  Haitian  urban 
and  rural  communities. 

A  number  of  other  matters  w'ere  also 
taken  up  during  President  Lescot’s  visit, 
including  the  loan  of  the  services  of  agri¬ 
cultural,  education,  and  taxation  experts 
from  the  United  States  and  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Governments  in  the 
increased  production  of  strategic  materials 
such  as  rubber  and  sisal. 

Argentine-Paraguayan  Association 
of  Quebracho  Producers 

At  the  end  of  October  1943  the  Argentine- 
Paraguayan  Association  of  Producers  of 
Quebracho  Extract  completed  its  first 
year  of  existence.  Practically  all  the  que¬ 
bracho  interests  of  l)Oth  countries  are 
members  of  the  group. 

In  the  short  time  it  has  been  functioning. 


the  .Association,  working  in  cooperation 
with  national  authorities,  reports  sfreat  I 
progress  in  the  solution  of  problems  relat-  L 
ing  to  the  industry  and  has  lx*en  able  to  T 
foster  friendly  relations  Ijetween  the  inter-  P 
ests  of  lx)th  countries  leading  toward  the  C 
coordination  of  official  measures  that  will  I 
assure  the  normal  economic  development  P 
of  production.  In  addition  to  problems  fc 
inherent  in  the  industry  itself,  the  .Associa-  I 
tion  has  also  had  to  wrestle  with  such 
matters  as  the  difficulties  of  maritime 
transportation,  the  loss  of  markets  lx;cause  ] 
of  the  war,  and  the  constant  decrease  in 
demand  for  quebracho  extract  in  the  j 
world  market  because  of  the  appearance  i 
of  substitutes  and  other  tanning  products 
that  threaten  to  replace  Argentine  and 
Paraguayan  tannin. 

During  its  first  year  the  Association 
arranged  the  representation  of  the  tanning 
industry  at  two  important  expositions;  the 
First  .Argentine  Forestry  Proposition  at  Pa¬ 
lermo.  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
.Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  where 
the  quebracho  industry  won  a  Grand 
Prize;  and  the  Third  Chaco  Fair  at  Resis- 
tencia. 

The  Association  also  compiled  a  useful 
and  interesting  volume  of  comparative 
statistics  on  tannin  exports  which  won 
great  praise  from  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  two  countries. 

New  monetary  unit  in  Paraguay 

On  October  5,  1943,  Decree-Law  No.  655! 
was  signed  by  the  President  of  Paraguay) 
establishing  a  new  monetary  unit  for  the 
republic.  The  new  unit,  which  replar^ 
the  former  peso,  is  called  the  guarani,  i 
be  symlxilized  by  the  letter  “G”,  and  tf  ^ 
guarani  in  turn  is  divided  into  100  par 
called  centimos.  The  name  of  the  nr  , 
money  honors  the  Guarani  Indians,  wl 
were  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  land  i 
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the  time  the  Spanish  eonquerors  came. 
The  Guarani  lane;uage,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  inflected  of  all  indigenous 
tongues,  is  still  widely  spoken  throughout 
the  republic. 

Under  the  new  system,  which  went  into 
effect  on  November  7,  1943,  one  guarani 
has  the  same  value  as  100  pesos  of  the  old 
currency  and  the  centimo  equals  1  peso. 
The  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is 
authorized  to  replace  all  present  currency 
and  coin  by  new  paper  and  coins  or,  pend¬ 
ing  issuance  of  new  bills,  to  restamp  old 
ones.  All  holders  of  paper  pesos  must 
turn  them  in  for  exchange  before  January 
1, 1946.  On  that  date  the  old  bills  will  no 
longer  be  legal  tender,  although  they  may 
still  be  exchanged  at  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  until  January  1,  1948,  after  which 
time  they  will  cease  to  have  any  value. 
Present  coins  will  no  longer  be  valid  after 
January  1,  1946. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  will  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  guarani  in  relation  to 
the  monetary  units  affecting  the  country’s 
balance  of  payments  on  the  same  basis 
that  prevailed  when  the  new  law  went  into 
effect.  The  law  nullifies  all  qualifying  or 
restrictive  measures  referring  to  payments 
in  silver,  gold-stamped  currency,  foreign 
money  or  exchange,  or  any  other  unit,  and 
makes  the  guarani  applicable  to  all  such 
payments,  with  these  three  exceptions; 
Obligations  that  call  for  Paraguayan 
I  payments  abroad  or  payments  to  Para¬ 
guay  from  abroad;  remunerations  to 
foreigners  living  abroad  for  temporary 
services  rendered  within  the  republic;  and 
obligations  for  payments  which  by  special 
law  must  be  made  in  foreign  exchange 
or  specie. 

Tbe  day  after  the  law  became  effective, 
November  8,  1943,  the  Bank  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  issued  the  following  table  of  exchange 
rates,  in  terms  of  the  guarani  and  the 
centimo; 


100  Argentine  pesos .  .  77  guaranies 
1 00  Brazilian  cruzei¬ 
ros  .  16  guaranies  15  centimos 

100  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  .  307  guaranies  20  centimos 

1  English  pound  ster¬ 
ling .  12  cuaranies  32  centimos 

Census  in  Argentina 

According  to  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires, 
the  Ministry'  of  the  Treasury  announced 
on  October  8,  1943,  a  presidential  decree 
providing  for  the  fourth  general  census  of 
the  nation,  to  be  completed  within  a  year 
from  that  date.  The  last  general  census 
was  undertaken  in  1914,  and  it  is  considered 
most  important,  in  view  of  economic  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  war,  to  have  for  refer¬ 
ence  a  true  statistical  picture  of  the  econom¬ 
ic  and  social  resources  of  the  country. 
The  decree  also  states  that  the  fifth  census 
shall  be  taken  in  1950,  and  another  every 
ten  years  thereafter. 

The  decree  reviews  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  present  survey.  Financed  by  a  7,- 
000,000-peso  appropriation,  it  is  to  be  a 
statistical  report  of  population  character¬ 
istics  and  of  prevailing  conditions  in  indus¬ 
try — manufacturing  and  mining,  commerce 
agriculture,  stock-raising,  dwellings  and 
land,  public  education,  and  other  economic 
and  social  activities.  A  special  commission 
will  be  named  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  (recently 
reorganized  under  the  title  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Census)  to  carry 
out  the  project,  and  all  municipalties  and 
provinces  w  ill  assist  in  every  possible  way 
the  successful  realization  of  the  enterprise. 

Argentine  debt  repatriation 

In  a  presidential  decree  signed  early  in 
September  1943,  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Finance  was  authorized  to  begin  re¬ 
patriation  of  Argentine  external  bonds  in 
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England  up  to  an  amount  of  25,000,000 
pounds  sterling,  owners  of  the  credits  to 
be  given  in  exchange  internal  bonds  issued 
to  an  amount  of  500,000,000  Argentine 
pesos.  Large  accumulations  of  foreign 
currency  will  be  used  in  buying  back  and 
converting  these  bonds.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  announced  that  the  proceeds  will 
be  used  for  the  promotion  of  national  in¬ 
dustries,  and  that  negotiations  will  be 
undertaken  w'ith  the  Central  Bank  and 
the  National  Bank  of  Argentina.  This 
transaction  will  not  only  improve  Argen¬ 
tina’s  external  credit,  but  will  create  new 
demands  for  products  of  local  manufac¬ 
ture  with  the  money  newly  put  into  circu¬ 
lation. 

Minimum  wage  law  in  Paraguay 

A  new  minimum  wage  law'  (Decree  No. 
620),  applicable  to  all  workers  in  the 
republic,  both  public  and  private,  was 
signed  by  President  Morinigo  of  Paraguay 
on  October  2,  1943. 

The  law  declares  that  all  workers, 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  without 
discrimination  as  to  sex  or  nationality, 
have  the  right  to  receive  a  minimum  wage 
sufficient  to  meet  their  normal  require¬ 
ments  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  health, 
culture,  and  recreation.  In  determining 
the  wage,  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
family  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  with 
due  regard  to  the  place  where  the  family 
lives  and  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which 
the  w'age-earner  is  engaged.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  republic  will  be  divided  into 
zones  and  the  wages  fixed  accordingly, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  each  zone.  The  National 
Department  of  Labor  is  charged  w'ith 
working  out  the  wage  tables  in  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  both  labor  and 
employers. 

When  minimum  wages  are  finally  estab¬ 


lished,  they  will  remain  in  effect  for  two 
years  and  will  then  be  automatically 
renewed  for  like  periods  if  no  modifications 
are  solicited.  The  law  provides,  however, 
that  any  wage  may  be  adjusted  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two-year  term  if  it  can 
be  proven  that  economic  conditions  in  the 
region  or  in  the  industry’  have  changed  and 
if  the  cost  of  living  for  the  working  family  n 
undergoes  a  twenty-percent  change.  Any 
clauses  in  existing  labor  contracts  which 
specify  a  wage  lower  than  the  one  finally 
established  by  the  National  Department 
of  Labor  are  nullified  by  the  law,  and  the 
application  of  the  minimum  wage  scale 
does  not  authorize  a  reduction  of  existing 
wages  which  may  happen  to  be  higher. 

Cabot  Journalism  Prize  to  Latin 
American  editors 

To  Senor  Pedro  Cue,  owner  and  editor 
of  Habana’s  El  Mundo,  Senor  Rodrigo  de 
Llano,  president  and  editor  in  chief  of 
Mexico  City’s  Excelsior,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Tomlinson,  adviser  on  and  analyst  of  inter- 
American  affairs  for  the  Blue  Network 
were  awarded  the  annual  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  prizes  in  journalism  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  advancing 
international  friendship  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.”  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  Columbia  L’niversity  early  in  December 
1943,  when  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  the  University,  conferred  the 
medals  and  each  of  the  recipients  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  brief  address. 

Pan  American  project  of  the 
American  Legion 

VV^ith  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
the  American  Legion  is  preparing  to 
undertake  a  Pan  American  program. 
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This  group,  which  counts  among  its 
members  a  typical  cross-section  of  the 
poDulation,  will  devote  its  efforts  during 
the  coming  year  to  developing  friendship 
and  understanding  with  the  republics 
of  America.  A  special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  material  of  an  informative 
nature — material  which  will  acquaint  the 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
with  the  culture  of  Latin  America. 
Specific  methods  by  which  the  American 
Legion  proposes  to  carry  out  its  project 
are  as  follows; 

a.  Observing  Latin  American  Independence 
Days  and  Pan  American  Day. 

b.  Seeking  more  adequate  news  coverage  on 
inter-American  affairs  in  the  press. 

c.  Encouraging  the  public  schools  to  participate 
actively  in  the  program. 

d.  Stimulating  the  showing  of  films  in  the  inter- 
American  field. 

e.  Utilizing  the  radio  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
local  programs. 

J.  Encouraging  the  libraries  to  acquire  more 
material  concerning  Latin  America. 

g.  Initiating  classes  in  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  in  inter-American  affairs. 

h.  Intensifying  the  program  of  lectures,  round 
tables,  panels,  forums,  etc. 

l.  Establishing  study  groups  in  local  clubs  and 
organizations. 

;.  Providing  material  to  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

k.  Establishing  and  operating  speakers’  bureaus 
for  the  Latin  American  field. 

/.  Holding  Latin  American  concerts  and  art 
exhibits. 

m.  Encouraging  local  merchants  to  feature  and 
display  Latin  American  products. 

n.  Welcoming  and  entertaining  Latin  American 
visitors. 

0.  Establishing  permanent  clearing-houses  for 
inter-American  affairs. 

Artigas-  Washington  Library 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  and  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
and  named  in  honor  of  two  great  American 


patriots,  the  .\rtigas-\Vashington  Library, 
third  of  its  kind  in  Latin  America,  was 
opened  in  Montevideo  on  August  23, 
1943.  It  is  located  in  the  old  home  of 
ex-President  Francisco  Vidal,  and  now 
contains,  in  its  spacious  well-lighted  rooms, 
a  collection  of  more  than  three  thousand 
books  dealing  w  ith  various  aspects  of  life 
in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  library  is  defined  in 
its  statutes:  “To  offer  to  the  Uruguayan 
fieople,  and  to  those  citizens  of  the  United 
States  resident  in  Uruguay,  ample  inform¬ 
ative  material,  both  general  and  special¬ 
ized,  on  the  different  aspects  of  United 
States  culture;  and,  in  this  way,  to  solidify 
cultural  relations  between  Uiuguay  and 
the  United  States.” 

The  library  is  also  notew'orthy  for  its 
organization.  Organized  on  the  plan  of 
public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  not  only  a  place  for  study,  but  also 
a  center  for  various  cultural  activities — 
lectures,  exhibitions,  classes  in  English, 
etc. — and  it  will  arrange  special  loans  and 
exhibits  for  other  libraries.  The  tw  o  other 
libraries  of  this  kind  in  Latin  America  are 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Library  in  Mexico 
City,  and  the  American  Library  in  Ma¬ 
nagua,  Nicaragua. 

Additional  books  will  be  chosen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  individual  tastes  and 
interests  of  the  readers.  The  library  will 
also  have  a  special  service  for  collecting 
and  lending  records  and  musical  scores 
from  the  United  States. 

Although  it  is  sponsored  by  United 
States  institutions,  the  Artigas-Washington 
Library  is  an  independent  establishment, 
directed  by  a  board  composed  of  seven 
members — five  from  the  United  States 
and  two  from  Uruguay.  Its  organization 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Gropp, 
librarian  of  the  Middle  American  Research 
Institute  of  Tulane  University,  Louisiana, 
a  specialist  on  library  procedure,  and  au- 
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('otirte«iy  of  the  f'oordinatnr  of  Inter>Atiieriran  Affairs 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  ARTIGAS- WASHINGTON  LIBRARY  IN  MONTEVIDEO 

In  the  upper  picture  are  Mr.  Arthur  Gropp,  librarian;  Dr.  Daniel  Castellanos,  President  of  the  Uruguayan- 
United  States  Cultural  Alliance;  Dr.  Adolfo  Folic  Juanieo,  Minister  of  Public  Education;  Dr.  Juan  Josi 
Amezaga.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay;  and  Mr.  William  Dawson,  Amba.ssador  of  the  United 
States  in  Uruguay.  In  the  background  are  jxjrtraits  of  the  two  great  patriots  for  whom  the  library  was 
named.  The  lower  picture  is  a  view  of  a  corner  of  the  reading  room. 
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thor  of  Guide  to  Libraries  and  Archives  of 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  inauguration  of  the  library  was 
attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Amezaga;  the 
.\mbassador  of  the  United  States  in  Uru¬ 
guay,  Mr.  William  Dawson;  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Education,  Dr.  Adolfo 
Folle  Juanico.  The  ceremony  included 
addresses  by  these  and  other  important 
men. 

Pan  American  Garden  Club 

The  recently  organized  Pan  American 
Garden  Club  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  rapid 
spread  in  the  garden  club  movement 
throughout  the  continent  and  a  sincere 
desire  for  cooperation  between  the  horti¬ 
culturists  of  North  and  South  America. 
k  confederation  of  American  garden  clubs, 
the  organization  will  disseminate  new 
information  and  ideas  through  a  regular 
news-letter,  to  which  recognized  authori¬ 
ties  on  garden  subjects  will  contribute. 
Several  of  these  Pan  American  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  sent  to  members  and 
patrons  of  the  club,  and  others  are  to 
follow. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  horticultural 
program,  the  Pan  American  Garden 
Club  will  establish  several  scholarships  in 
botany,  named  in  honor  of  outstanding 
men  and  women  in  the  field  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  or  of  gardening.  The  students 
receiving  the  scholarships  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  homes  of  local  garden  club 
members  to  foster  a  closer  cultural  under¬ 
standing  between  the  people  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  first  two  scholar¬ 
ships  went  to  two  students  from  Costa 
Rica  who  will  study  in  Texas  Technologi¬ 
cal  College. 

Mrs.  Ben  G.  Oneal  of  Wichita  Falls, 


Texas,  originator  of  the  Mexican  Garden 
Pilgrimages,  and  author  of  the  article  on 
Gardens  of  Mexico  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
October  1941,  will  serve  as  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Garden  Club.  Six 
regional  chairmen  have  been  appointed 
in  Mexico,  four  in  South  America,  two 
in  Panama,  and  two  in  Cuba.  Each 
garden  club  in  the  federation  is  also 
asked  to  appoint  a  chairman  of  inter- 
American  affairs,  and  lecturers  from  all 
over  the  continent  will  visit  the  clubs. 
Membership  in  the  Pan  American  Garden 
Club  is  $5  yearly  for  a  club  and  SIO 
yearly  for  an  individual  patron.  Com¬ 
munications  may  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Ben  G.  Oneal,  Country  Club  Estates, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Vocational  school 
in  the  Dominican  Republic 

According  to  a  law  passed  by  the  National 
Congress,  the  Administrative  Council  of 
the  District  of  Santo  Domingo  has  been 
authorized  to  establish  an  advanced  voca¬ 
tional  training  school,  with  7  percent  of 
municipal  funds  not  otherwise  allocated. 
When  the  school  opens  instruction  will  be 
offered  in  the  fields  of  masonry,  carpentry 
and  cabinet-making,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
and  mechanics  and  metalwork.  Each 
course  will  be  taught  by  a  competent 
specialist,  but  all  will  require  some  study 
in  language,  civics,  industrial  legislation, 
applied  and  business  mathematics,  and 
drawing.  The  courses  will  extend  over  a 
three-year  period  and  will  cover  practical 
application,  theory,  and  workshop  tech¬ 
nology.  After  two  years’  successful  study, 
the  student  will  be  classified  as  skilled  in 
his  field,  and  after  three  he  will  receive  a 
master’s  certificate. 
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Ai.fredo  Antonio  Bianchi. — Argentine 
writer  and  professor.  Born  in  Rosario  de 
Santa  Fe  on  April  6,  1882.  Educated  at 
the  Colegio  National  of  Rosario  and 
the  Colegio  National  Central  of  Buenos 
Aires;  Faculty  of  Law,  1902-1904,  and 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  1904- 
1908,  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Was  director  and  founder  of  the  literary’ 
review  .\osotros  (with  Roberto  F.  Giusti); 
professor  of  Spanish  Literature  in  two 
secondary  schools,  Mariano  Moreno  and 
Manuel  Belgrano,  since  1926.  Member  of 
various  clubs  and  author  of  Veinticinco 
Anos  de  Teatro  j\acional  (1927),  Veinticinco 
Anos  de  Vida  Intelectual  Argentina  (1932), 
and  Teatro  J\'acional,  which  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires 
in  1920.  Died  on  November  23,  1942. 
Emilio  .4ngel  Coni. — Argentine  agricul¬ 
tural  engineer  and  professor.  Born  in 
Buenos  Aires,  February  6,  1886.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  La  Plata,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  degree  in  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  in  1905.  Public  career  included  the 
following  posts:  Head  of  the  Seminar  of 
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Rural  Economy  of  the  University  of  L** 
Plata,  1918-1920;  Professor  of  Agricultur«|  ’ 
in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  1921-| 
1933;  President  of  the  National  Center  o^j 
Agricultural  Engineers,  1922-1923;  dire 
tor  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  193C 
1931;  member  of  the  Income  Tax  Corn*] 
mission,  1931-1932;  member  of  the  Per 
manent  Committee  of  Economic  Exper 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  1932,  and  mer 
ber  of  many  societies  and  other  committe 
Was  aw’arded  gold  medals  of  the  Mitr 
Institution  for  his  works  Proyecto  de 
Creando  la  Caja  Aacional  de  Colonizacion  ar 
Co  Verdad  sobre  la  Enfiteusis  de  Rivadavia^ 
1925  and  1927,  respectively,  and  the  “Ul 
tramar”  gold  medal  by  the  King  of  Spai| 
for  his  efforts  tow'ards  a  Hispano-Argentir 
rapprochement  in  1930.  Author  of 
number  of  books  on  various  subjects,  1( 
monographs  or  articles  on  political  ccon 
omy  and  agronomy,  and  an  additiona 
thirty  or  more  monographs  or  articles 
Argentine  history,  with  special  referenc 
to  the  colonial  period.  Died  on  May 
1943. 
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